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THE WORKING GIRLS. 
BY WOODBURY M. FERNALD. 


Thirty thousand girls in New York, it is said, 
work for from one dollar to three dollars a week each, 
and their board alone averages within twenty-five 
cents of as much. They have combined in a move- 
ment for higher wages. A similar movement is pro- 
posed in Boston. 


Gop of the Free ! whose judgments rest 
In awful justice on us now. 
From North to South, from East to West, 
While Slavery dies beneath the blow ; 
Oh, stay not here ; list to the ery 
OF piteous thousands in our land, 
Frail, trembling oves, who cannot die, 
And scarcely live with laboring hand, 


God of the feeble human frame, 

And woman’s putient, suffering soul, 
Oh, let not man’s heroic fame, 

His power to guard, defend, control, 
Sink to a selfishness so deep : 

There is a deep, (and is’t not here ?) 
At which the holy angels weep, 

And woman sheds her bitter tear. 


She asks for bread, for clothes, for more ! 
For comfort, culture, virtue, peace. 
She asks—and by the heavens so pure, 
By God’s great arm, by man’s increase, 
By all the powers above, below, 
Her righteous prayer, so long deferred, 
Shall soon be answered : earth shall know 
The judgments which its crimes have stirred. 


Yes, patient ones, ’tis not alone 

One form of bondage now that falls ; 
Jehovah makes thy cause his own, 

And man shall tremble when he calls. 
Oh, long account of labor crushed ! 

Of honest, anguished, starving toil ! 
And who art thou, O man, so flushed 

At such a price, with such a spoil ! 


See ! rising thousands, hear their tramp, 
From seats of weariness and pain, 
From gloomy garrets, cellars damp, 
And crowded streets—a numerous train— 
Who do not threaten, cannot take 
The bolder measures man employs, 
But simply ask of him to make 
Life’s burden lighter, more its joys. 


And will it be desp'sed—refused ? 
Better that heaven’s high-arching roof 
Be hung with black ; all trade accused ; 
And all professions stand aloof 
From the great judgment which impends— 
The curse of gold an:l greed and theft, 
Which the Eternal Father sends, 
, His suffering children to protect. 


Come ! the great day, the glorious hour, 
When Freedom’s scif at list shall move— 
When man’s superior gift of power, 
And woman’s quivering soul of love, 
And hearts and hands, all joyous things, 
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And myriad voices toned anew, 
Combine to bless the power that briags 
Freedom to souls and bodies, too ! 
Boston, November 17. ; 
—wNew York Evening P: 


IN THE FIRELIGHT. 


I HAVE watched her all the evening, 
Sitting there in the red firelight ; 
How I wish I could draw her picture, 

Looking just as she does to-night ! 


Sitting motionless, with her head bent down 
Over the book on her knee : 

Though she is not reading, but dreaming, 
Lost in happy reverie. 


Like playful sprites, delighted 
To deck a thing so fair, 

The flickering flames illuminate 
New beauties everywhere ; 


Quivering restlessly up and down, 
From her cheek to her forehead fair ; 
Semetimes leaping up and lighting 
The waves of her shadowy hair. 


I wonder what made her smile just now— 
What can she be thinking about, 

With those dimples in her sunny cheeks? 
Hers are pleasant thoughts, no doubt. 


She will smile every bit as brightly 
When I’m far beyond the sea. 

Pretty dreamer ! how little she guesses 
That she’s all the world to me ! 


How often I will think of her, 
Far away from here ; and she— 
Though we part for years to-morrow— 
She has quite forgotten me. 
—Chambers’s Journal. 


THE LORD AT HAND. 


Coutp Christians watch ten thousand years 
Before their Lord himself appears, 

Yet, as he then shall come at last, 

*T were wise, through all such ages past, 

T’ have watched and waited, and have borne 
The scoffer’s jest, the worldiing’s scorn. 

But those who watch not in the day, 

Will surely sleep the night away. 


Lord make me at,all hours awake, 

And, self-denied, thy cross to take, 

Robed for thy nuptial feast in white, 

With lamp in hand, and burning bright ; 

Nor lack of precious oil be mine 

When the loud cry ‘ Arise and shine !? 

Proclaims thee come in bridal state, 

And when preparing is too late!” 
—German Poet. 











THE SEAFORTH PAPERS. 


From The North British Review. 
The Svaforth Papers: Letters from 1796 to 
1843. 


In the Castle of Brahan, in Ross-shire, the 
picturesque seat of the Mackenzies of Seaforth, 
‘¢ Lords of Kintail,’’ is a mass of corespond- 
ence, from which a volume has been compiled 
for private circulation. A larger selection 
will, we hope, be some day given to the 
world; but, in the mean time, we may be 
permitted to cull a few extracts, illustrative 
of family or general history. It is an obvi- 
ous remark, that from such sources the histo- 
rian derives his best materials,—true pictures 
of social life and manners, and traits of char- 
acter developed only in the confidence of fa- 
miliar intercourse. The ‘‘ Seaforth Papers ”* 
are mostly of modern date. Clan feuds and 
Jacobite risings, proscription and exile, were 
ill-suited to the preservation and transmission 
of such memorials, which probably were never 
very numerous. The Highland chiefs of old 
were not frequent or voluminous letter-writ- 
ers. Even when fully aware of the value of 
@ crown-charter or ‘‘ sheepskin title,’’—and 
most of them were eager to obtain this secu- 
rity,—many disdained the accomplishment of 
writing. ‘The services of some slender clerk 
or legal functionary sufficed ; and we have, 
for example, a Baron of Kintail, a Privy 
Councillor of King James the Fifth, and a 
man noted for extraordinary prudence and 
sagacity, signing himself ‘* Jhone M:Kenze 
of Kyntaill, with my hand on the pen, led by 
Master William Gordone, Noéar.’? This vi- 
carious style satisfied the— 

“¢ Chief of domestic knights and errant, 

Either for cartel or for warrant.” 

The Mackenzies can be early traced to their 
wild mountainous country, Ceann-da-Shaill, 
the Head of the Two Seas, or two arms of the 
sea, Loch Duich and Loch Long. They were 
strong in their alpine territory, guarded by 
Ellandonan Castle, and approachable only 
through narrow glens and passes, amidst vast 
mountain screens, beyond which lie miles of 
green pasture, wood, and wilderness. By 
feats of war, or strokes of policy, and by in- 
termarriages, the chiefs of Kintail waxed 
great and powerful. The sunny brae lands 
of Ross, the well-cultivated church-lands of 
Chanonry, the barony of Pluscarden, in the 
fertile Jaiyh of Moray, even the remote island 
of Lewis, a flat, treeless expanse of bog and 
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turf, but surrounded by the prolific sea as 
with a belt of gold, all these were added to 
the Caberfae possessions. There were desper- 
ate battles with the Macdonalds, the Munros, 
and the Macleods, frequent raids and irrup- 
tions, with letters of fire and sword (which 
meant power from the crown to slaughter 
and exterminate) ; but in the end the Mac- 
kenzies seem always to have been successful, 
and to have sat securely in their ‘* pride of 
place.” 

The last Baron of Kintail, Francis Lord 
Seaforth, was, as Sir Walter Scott has said, 
‘a nobleman of extraordinary talents, who 
must have made for himself a lasting repu- 
tation, had not his political exertions been 
checked by painful natural infirmities.” 
Though deaf from his sixteenth year, and 
though laboring also under a partial impedi- 
ment of speech, he held high and important 
appointments, and was distinguished for his 
intellectual activity and attainments. He 
represented Ross-shire in Parliament, and 
was lord lieutenant of the county ; he raised 
and commanded a regiment; he was for up- 
wards of five years Governor of Barbadoes ; 
he took a lively interest in all questions of 
art and science, especially natural history, 
and he kept up an extensive correspondence. 
His case seems to contradict the opinion held 
by Kitto and others, that in all that relates 
to the culture of the mind, and the cheerful 
exercise of the mental faculties, the blind 
have the advantage of the deaf. The loss of 
the ear, that ‘‘ vestibule of the soul,’’ was to 
him compensated by gifts and endowments 
rarely united in the same individual. One 
instance of the chief’s liberality and love of 
art may be mentioned. In 1796, he advanced 
a sum of £1,000 to Sir Thomas Lawrence to 
relieve him from pecuniary difficulties. Law- 
rence was then a young man of twenty-seven. 
His career from a boy upwards was one of 
brilliant success, but he was careless and gen- 
erous as to money matters, and some specula- 
tions by his father embarrassed and distressed 
the young artist. In his trouble he applied 
to the chief of Kintail. ‘ Will you,’’ he 
said, in that theatrical style common to Law- 
rence, ‘* Will you be the Antonio to a Bassa- 
nio?’’ He promised to repay the £1,000 in 
four years, but the money was given on terms 
the most agreeable to the feclings, and com- 
plimentary to the talents of the artist,—he 
was to repay it with his pencil, and the chief 
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sat to him for his portrait. Lord Seaforth 
also commissioned from West one of those 
immense sheets of canvas on which the old 
academician delighted to work in his latter 
years. ‘The subject of the picture was the 
traditionary story of the royal hunting in 
which King Alexander the Third was saved 
from the assault of a fierce stag, by Colin Fitz- 
gerald,—a wandering knight unknown to au- 
thentic history. West considered it one of 
his best productions, charged £800 for it, 
and was willing some years afterwards, with 
a view to the exhibition of his works, to pur- 
chase back the picture at its original cost. 

In one instance Lord Seaforth did not 
evince artistic taste. He dismantled Brahan 
Castle, removing its castellated features, and 
completely modernizing its general appear- 
ance. ‘The house, with its large modern ad- 
ditions, is a tall, massive pile of building, the 
older portion covered to the roof with ivy. 
It occupies a commanding site on a bank mid- 
way between the river Conon and a range of 
picturesque rocks. This bank extends for 
miles, sloping in successive terraces, ail richly 
wooded or cultivated, and commanding a 
magnificent view that terminates with the 
Moray Firth. The place abounds in exqui- 
site walks, wooded dells, and hollows. One 
spacious promenade extends on high under 
the gray rocky cliffs, and another lies at the 
bottom of the valley, where the river Conon 
sweeps past in a broad stream, shaded by 
rows of old trees and evergreens. ‘It isa 
wild and grand place,’’ says Sir James Mack- 
intosh, ‘‘and we were particularly delighted 
with the rock and river walks.”’ In front of 
the castle, one day in August, 1725, was wit- 
nessed a melancholy procession. In pursu- 
ance of the Disarming Act, General Wade 
repaired to Brahan, with a detachment of 
two hundred of the regular troops, in order 
to receive the arms and submission of certain 
of the Jacobite chiefs. ‘On the day ap- 
pointed,’”’ he says, *‘ the several clans and 
tribes assembled in the adjacent villages, and 
marched in good order through the great ave- 
nue that leads to the castle; and one after 
another laid down their arms in the court- 
yard, in great quiet and decency, amounting 
to seven hundred and fourteen. The solem- 
nity with which this was performed had un- 
doubtedly a great influence over the rest of 
the Highland clans.’’ There is reason to be- 
lieve that the submission was in a great meas- 





ure delusive ; but it must have been a bitter 
pill for these haughty chiefs to swallow. 
The solemn march and surrender of the cher- 
ished weapons were humiliation enough, but 
worse than all was the presence of the two 
hundred Hanoverian soldiers. ‘ Lord Percy 
sees me fall.’ 

Every old Highland family has its store of 
traditionary and romantic beliefs. Centuries 
ago a seer of the Clan Mackenzie, known as 
Kenneth Oag, predicted that when there 
should be a deaf Caberfae, the gift-land of 
the estate would be sold, and the male line 
become extinct. The prophecy was well 
known in the north, and it was not, like 
many similar vaticinations, made after the 
event. At least three unimpeachable Sasse- 
nach witnesses, Sir Humphry Davy, Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, and Mr. Morritt, of Rokeby, had 
all heard the prediction when Lord Seaforth 
had two sons alive both in good health. The 
tenantry and clansmen were, of course, strong- 
ly impressed with the truth of the prophecy, 
and when their chief proposed to sell part of 
Kintail, they offered to buy in the land for 
him, that it might not pass from the family. 
One son was then living, and there was no 
immediate prospect of the succession expir- 
ing ; but, in deference to the clannish preju- 
dice or affection, the sale of any portion of 
estate was deferred for about two years. 
The blow at last came. Lord Seaforth was 
involved in West India plantations which 
were mismanaged, and he was forced to dis- 
pose of part of the “ gift-land.’’ About the 
same time, the last of his four sons, a young 
man of talents and eloquence, and then rep- 
resenting his native county in Parliament, 
died suddenly, and thus the prophecy of Ken- 
neth Oag was fulfilled :— 


** Of the line of Fitzgerald remained not a male 
To bear the proud name of the Chief of Kin- 
tail.” 


Lord Seaforth himself died a few months 
afterwards, in January, 1815, and the estates, 
with all their honors and duties and embar- 
rassments, devolved on his eldest daughter, 
then a young widowed lady :— 


* And thou, gentle dame, who must bear, to thy 


grief, 

For thy clan and thy country, the cares of a 
chief, 

Whom brief rolling moons, in six changes, have 


e 
Of thy husband and father and brethren bereft ; 
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To thine ear of affection how sad is the hail 
That salutes thee the heir of the line of Kin- 
tail.’ * 


The lady, however, had, as Scott admitted, 
“‘ the spirit of a chieftainess in every drop of 
her blood.’? When, in 1805, she returned 
from the West Indies, the young and happy 
wife of Sir Samuel Hood, her beauty, her 
varied accomplishments, and fascinating con- 
versation, rendered her society greatly court- 
ed. The world of fashion was thrown open 
toher. The young wife, however, was aware 
of the dangers of the society of that time. 
‘‘T know,”’ she wrote, half demurely but all 
earnestly, ‘‘ how much depends on my first 
outset as a married woman.’’ She did not, 
however, consider it incompatible with her 
matronly gravity and prudence to visit the 
opera ; and though smitten in conscience at 
first by the character of some of the dances 
and dresses, she was charmed with the sing- 
ing of Mrs. Billington, and could have lis- 
tened, she said, for days to her heavenly 
voice. Sir Samuel Hood was a Whig. Dur- 
ing the short administration of ‘* All the 
Talents,”’ he contested the representation of 
Westminster, and, after a desperate struggle, 
was successful. ‘‘ We carried the election 
hollow as to myself,’’ he writes, ‘‘ and al- 
though they tagged Sheridan to me, we suc- 
ceeded in that also;,but I believe ministers 
are convinced that his interest alone would 
never have brought him in.’? Among the 
acquaintances of Sir Samuel was the Princess 
of Wales—the unfortunate Caroline. Lady 
Hood writes to her mother :— 


* Mary-Elizabeth-Frederica Mackenzie was born 
at Tarradalc, Ross-shire, March 27, 1783. She 
married at Barbadoes, November 6, 1804, Sir Sam- 
uel Hood, afterwards K.B., and Vice-Admiral of 
the White. Sir Samuel died at Madras, December 
24,1814. Lady Hood then returned to England, 
and took possession of the family estates, which had 
devolved to her by the death of her father without 
male issue, January 11, 1815. She married again, 
May 21, 1817, J. A. Stewart, Esq., of Glasserton, 
who assumed the name of Mackenzie, was returned 
M.P. for Ross-shire, held office under Earl Grey, 
and was successively Governor of Ceylon, and Lord 
High Commissioner to the Ionian Islands. He died 
September 24, 1843. Mrs. Stewart Mackenzie died 
at Brahan Castle, November 28, 1862, and was in- 
terred in the family vault at Fortrose or Chanonry. 
Her funeral was one of the largest ever witnessed 
in the North, several thousands of persons being 
present on foot, and the number of vehicles about 
one hundred and fifty. The deceased lady is suc- 
coeded by her son, Keith-William Stewart-Macken- 
zie of Seaforth. 
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‘¢ Wiwpois Srreet, Oct. 15, 1805. 

‘Tam at this moment returned from at- 
tending the princess to Covent Garden The- 
atre. She was very gracious and pleasant 
indeed. The Duke of Cumberland was of 
the party. She did me the honor of intro- 
ducing me to him, which was a great favor, 
you know, and promoted conversation. When 
we attended her to her carriage, she shook 
hands, and desired to see us a8 soon as we 
returned, when she intends to visit us in our 
new house. She desired us to dine with her 
the day after ina quiet way. We did so, 
nobody but ourselves, and very pleasant it 
was. She did not dismiss us till after mid- 
night, and I had the honor of winning six 
shillings from her royal highness.”’ 


The coarser features of the princess’s char- 
acter had not then become prominent, or we 
should have had them noticed by an observer 
at once acute and delicate. 

A favorite correspondent at this time was 
the Marchioness of Stafford, afterwards Duch- 
ess-Countess of Sutherland. She was countess 
in her own right,—the nineteenth head of 
the family possessing the earldom. Her man- 
ners, a8 Byron remarked, were truly prin- 
cessly. She had travelled far and seen much, 
and had a taste for music and art. Her let- 
ters are generally short sensible notes, more 
hurried and careless, perhaps, because the 
writer could always command franks. Here 
is an extract :— 


‘¢ The balls are to me excessively tiresome ; 
indeed I have never been able to bear the bore 
of them since I left off dancing years ago ; 
and I think the best part of London is late 
in the year, ina smaller sort of society, which 
one sometimes finds when there are fewer 
people. I have been to-night at Vauxhall, 
which is the prettiest thing possible to see 
once or twice. . . . This beautiful movnlight 
night turns everybody’s head, and makes them 
romantic. I regret much being so far from 
Tunbridge, and not having a husband belong- 
ing to the Barouche Club, and not being able 
to see Penshurst along with you. Walter 
Scott must have been highly pleased with 
seeing it in such good company. Lord Staf- 
ford says he hopes it will set him to write 
something of a more southern nature than 
what he*proposed to do of our northern clans 
and their squabbles, which sometimes be- 
come a little tiresome to the English ear. I 
like the Border stories, I own, better than the 
very Highland ones of Macleans and Macdon- 
alds, which never go beyond their own hills, 
and I like the hills themselves better than the 
traditions of a Maclean kicking a Macdonald 
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down one of them, or vice versa. I do not, 
however, mean to say, that when you come 
to stories of the Thanes of Ross, Sutherland, 
etc., they are not really interesting ; but it is 
the endless traditions of the Western High- 
lands to which I object in detail. However, 
Walter Scott throws so great a charm over 
what he writes, that he may take any sub- 
ject he pleases.”’ 


This was abundantly verified by the publi- 
cation of the ** Lady of the Lake,’’ and sub- 
sequently by the ‘‘ Lord of the Isles.’’ In 
the latter the poet showed how well and pow- 
erfully he could deal with the scenery and 
traditions of the West Highlands. It is true, 
however, that in both of these great metrical 
romances Scott added the attraction arising 
from popular historical names and events, 
from the appearance on the scene of the gay 
and chivalrous James the Fourth, and from 
Robert Bruce and Bannockburn. Such char- 
acters irradiated, as it were, local incidents 
and descriptions, imparting to the whole a 
national interest and importance. 

Regarding a conspicuous character in the 
West Highlands, the supposed original of 
Scott’s chieftain, Fergus Maclvor, Lady Lou- 
isa Stuart relates an amusing anecdote told 
her, she says, by Lord Montagu, and which, 
in a comedy, would certainly be called 
outré — 


‘*Macdonell of Glengarry came with a 
reat staring lad of fourteen to enter him at 
{ton. ‘The poor boy, almost of a man’s size, 

being lamentably deficient in grammar and 
prosody, and pronouncing Latin a /’ Ecossaise, 
was placed in the third form with children of 
ten years old. Meanwhile, the father desired 
to speak with Dr. Keate himself, and the 
doctor left his dinner to receive the laird’s 
commands. ‘These were to observe a point 
of great importance; namely, that his son 
should be entered in the books Macdonell, and 
not Macdonald. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘ Macdonell 
was the true ancient name from time imme- 
morial. It had always been Macdonell till 
the invasion of the Romans; then they cor- 

_ rupted it into Macdonaldus, but we have 
nothing to do with the Latin termination.’ 
The little doctor did nothing but bow and 
assent to the formidable chieftain ;~ but in 
repuiting it, he said, ‘I could have told him, 
if { durst, that Macdonellus was much better 
Latin than Macdonaldus, and thus have ex- 
culpated the Romans altogether.’ ”’ 


Glengarry, like Don Quixote, was born at 
least a century and a half too late. 
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Sir Samuel Hood had gone to the East 
Indies as the naval commander-in-chief. Ex- 
traordinary attentions were paid to Lady 
Hood by the native princes, and some of her 
progresses through India were marked by a 
sort of regal splendor. In 1812, she made a 
journey in her palanquin from Madras to 
Seringpatum and Mysore, and traditions of 
her beauty, her high spirit, and love of field- 
sports, still linger among the people. Of 
these progresses Lady Hood kept journals, 
but their interest has been superseded by the 
accounts of later travellers, and by the vast 
changes in India. 

While the great lady from the West was 
thus gratifying her enlightened curiosity, and 
receiving homage in India, her friends at 
home were assiduous in acquainting her with 
English occurrences and gossip. Lady Anne 
Barnard, authoress of the fine Scottish bal- 
lad, ** Auld Robin Gray,’’ was one of those 
friendly and accomplished correspondents 
whose genial epistles were welcomed at Ma- 
dras. She was of the family of the Lindsays, 
a daughter of the Earl of Balcarras; and 
having removed to England, where her sis- 
ters, Lady Fordyce and Lady Hardwicke, 
were settled, she became the wife of Mr. 
Andrew Barnard, son of the Bishop of Lim- 
erick, who was some time secretary to Lord 
Macartney at the Cape. Lady Anne was 
now a widow,—her husband died in 1807; 
she was lively, good-humored, and observant, 
noted for her active kindness, and delighting 
the higher circles in which she moved by her 
conversational talents and gayety, which the 
weight of seventy years scarcely diminished. 
The fact of her authorship, notwithstanding 
the immense popularity of her song, she con- 
cealed till she was on the verge of the grave, 
when she avowed it in a letter to Sir Walter 
Scott. When Lady Hood was at Ports- 
mouth, on the eve of her departure for India, 


Lady Anne sent her an affectionate fare- 
well :— 


‘*When far away, remember if there is 
anything I can do for you, command me 
freely ; your order will be accompanied by a 
letter, and that will be something gained. 
Pray do not exceed your three years. Sir 
Samuel knows well that the full extent of 
human good-humor is but three years. After 
a great man has been anywhere, those who 
were rejoiced to have him, and who looked 
on him as a godsend, long to see him baek, 
in the hope that they may effect more points 
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with his successor; and if he does not go 
quite so soon as they calculated on, they be- 
come provoked with him.” 


There is something of native shrewdness, 
as well as courtly experience, in this estimate 
of human nature. Lady Anne, like most of 
the ladies of her acquaintance, dabbled a 
little in politics, and she predicted truly 
(Feb. 4, 1812) that when the restrictions on 
the prince regent were removed, there would 
be little or no change in the ministry :— 


‘**'The Houses of Lords and Commons are 
met to wrangle, and look forward with hope 
and fear to the momentous day, the 18th of 
February, when the prince is to be taken out 
of his go-cart to walk alone. What he is to 
do no one knows, and I fully believe he him- 
self does not know ; for he is not in a state 
of body or mind fitted to make decisions. I 
should think, as the H. fumily who live al- 
most exclusively with him, and have alone 
the opportunity of recommending or suggest- 
ing, are with the present administration, 
that he will continue them all in, a very few 
excepted.” 


A more general letter of gossip may be 
quoted :— 


‘¢ Beaurort, Batu, Nov. 12, 1813. 

‘* Last winter London was supposed to be 
later in its hours, and more expensive in all 
its ways, than it was ever known to be before. 
The parties and balls began late; they went 
on unremittingly when they did begin; and 
it is the fashion now to have a sideboard 
covered with all manner of ices, fruits, wines, 
cakes, and even cold meat. This, I should 
have imagined, would have made them less 
frequent, but no such thing. The regent, in 
spite of his greatness, goes about wherever 
he is asked; and the quantity of royal dukes is 
voluminous. It has been supposed, in the 
course of this last year, that a certain royal 
heart is not quiteso much devoted as it has been 
to a handsome marchioness ; but as wesee no 
new person on the ground sharing the atten- 
tions, we can only conjecture about this ; all 
the charms there increase rather than dimin- 
ish. The Princess Charlotte is a lively good- 
looking girl, and seems to long much for an 
establishment of her own, but that, I hear, is 
not likely to he granted to her yet... . I 
was at one ball he (the regent) gave at Carl- 
ton House—the most splendid thing that 
could be seen. I went in the full glory of 
finery, and looked like nothing but a mad old 
ostrich! However the fashion of the times 
must answer for this, not me. The regent 
having appointed my cousin, Colonel Barnard, 
‘0 be bts aide-de-camp, and done me the 





honor of letting me know that my strong 
recommendation had much aided the colonel’s 
own meritorious services, IT went to sa 
‘ Thank you,’ in all the jewels that my frien 
chose to bedizen me with, together with 
twenty-two high, white ostrich feathers, and 
a white satin gown, all embroidered with sil- 
ver! In short, I was most splendid, and, of 
course, very well received. ‘The whole of the 
female part of the company were loaded with 
feathers and jewels. Oh, how sleepy and 
tired Twas! ... 

** You naturally say, ‘ Where are you?’ 
At the house of Sir James Burges, to whom 
my sister Margaret was married a year and 
a half ago. It was late in life for her to 
change her state, but as she had known him 
for forty years he could not be called a new 
acquaintance ; and as she is fond of a la 
and jolly society of young people, he has made 
her at once mother to seven good-humored 
men and women, who are all satisfied with 
her, and with whom she is happy. Since her 
marriage, a dozen of old couples have led off 
in the hymeneal dance, which seems to be the 
fashion at present ; but not for chickens—for 
the old hens and game-cocks. Witness the 
old Marchioness of Clanricarde and Sir Jo- 
seph Yorke, Lady Sligo and Sir William 
Scott, ete. ... 

‘: It is said there is to be no opera this sea- 
son ; 80 much the better ; the fine ladies will 
have money in their pockets. Waltzing, 
which was begun to be in fashion when you 
left us, gains ground. It wassupposed to be 
a dance fatal to the interests of husbands, but 
there have not been any divorces im conse- 
quence of it, that I have heard of... .I 
will now close, for [ hear the word dinner. 
This is a letter of chatter, but not the worse 
for that toa friend far away. God bless you, 
you pretty good creature !—Yours, 

‘¢ ANNE Barnarp.”” 


A letter from Miss Berry, the eldest of the 
dual sisterhood at Little Strawberry Hill, and 
the friend of Horace Walpole, has the pleas- 
ant flavor of antiquated literary gossip :— 


‘¢Grove, Bata, 30th Dec. 1811. 

‘¢ Of chit-chat, Miss Long’s immediate mar- 
riage with young Mr. Wellesley Pole is the 
great subject. A friend of mine, connected 
with Rundell’s house, writes me: ‘ Her dia- 
monds, which they are preparing, are much 
more splendid and magnificent than ever were 
furnished to a subject.” To what a height 
are the Wellesleys rearing their heads, and 
decollation is out of fashion now-a-days! .. . 
In Herefordshire I passed three wecks, at 
the house of a mutual friend, with Mrs. 
Apreece, and as you know her, you can ap- 
preciate the value of three weeks in -her 
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society. The following lines were sent me 
from town, but I have not a guess at their 
author. It may be as well Sir Harry Engle- 
field himself as any other wit, notwithstand- 
ing the sneer at his Catholicism. I hope your 

yship may be pleased with them. I think 
they are good, especially the first stanza, 
which seems to me quite happy; but after 
this estimate of their merit, it would not do 
for me to be in the same page, and I shall 
therefore turn over a new leaf. 


‘¢¢ Have you seen the famed Bas-bleu, 

The gentle dame, Apreece, 

Who at a glance shot through and through 
The Scots Review, 

And changed its swans to geese ? 
Playfair forgot his mathematics, 
Astronomy and hydrostatics ; 

And in her presence often swore 
He knew not two and two made four ! 


«¢¢ To the Institution then she came, 
And set her cap at little Davy ; 
He in an instant caught the flame, 
Before Sir Harry said an Ave ; 
Then, quick as turmeric or litmus paper 
An acid takes, begun to vapor ; 
And, fast as sparks of fire and tinder, 
Was burned, poor fellow, to a cinder.’ 


‘¢T am anxious to hear of your safe arrival 
in India, and I shall long to know how you 
like that country, so different from Europe in 
many respects, and in few for the better. 
Ladies are in high estimation there, but your 
ladyship, who was the admiration of Lon- 
don, will little value attentions at Madras or 
Bombay. You will, however, prize the con- 
versation of such men as my friends, Sir James 
Mackintosh and Sir Samuel Auchmuty. How 
I wish the latter had deferred his conquest 
of Batavia till your admiral might have 
shared in the spoils! The former, I fear for 
your sake, and rejoice for 4! own, is soon 
returning home. Of myself I will only say 
(and that because I flatter myself it will be 
gratifying to your ladyship), that I am really 
quite well, and had [ not, as I fortunately 
have, the feeling of health, I should soon be 
talked into it, so daily am I complimented 
on my good looks. I pray Heaven your 
ladyship’s may continue, and that I may 
have the pleasure to see you return in spirits, 
health, and riches to your friends and coun- 
try. Ineed not add how much this would 
delight your obliged and faithful M. B.” 


This rumored alliance of Davy with the 
rich widow (which actually took place next 
year when the philosopher was also knighted) 
seems to have astonished the world of fashion 
andart. Mrs. Apreece was believed to be too 
ambitious and artificial to marry for mind 
only. She did not mean, it was said, tomake 
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so unequal a match, till her long flirtations 
accustomed her to it. Sydney Smith called 
ita new chemical salt—Davite of Apreece— 
though he admitted that this was a bad joke, 
The courtship is humorously alluded to in 
another excellent letter, which we must quote. 
Lady Hood had transmitted a farewell note 
and the present of a book—'* Mémoires de la 
Reine Marguerite ’’—to her friend Mr. Mor- 
rit, of Rokeby, who replied by a long and af- 
fectionate letter, containing some amusing 
details, criticism, and information, tinged 
with a cynical spirit of coloring worthy of 
Matthew Bramble :— 


*¢ (1811)—I have no doubt you will find in 
India a great deal to amuse, and a good deal 
to interest, a mind 80 active and so cultivated 
as yours ; and should you ever feel disposed 
to communicate the result of your Asiatic re- 
searches to two immovable Europeans, whose 
annual migrations from Yorkshire to London 
constitute the whole of their travels, pray be- 
stow it on one of us, and you shall howe in 
return that we liveand are grateful. A recueil 
of Indian ghost stories is a desideratum in 
Western literature, though, as Indian souls 
migrate from one living being to another, 
they have not time to make visits to their 
friends like the spirits of departed Gacls. I 
rely on your zeal in the cause of the seers for 
settling this disputable point. . . . 

‘*London just now is overwhelmed with 
politics, and i am sure they would amuse you 
as little as they have done me. When there 
is time for tittle-tattle, I think the most gen- 
eral subject is the announced and approach- 
ing unioh of Mr. Davy and Mrs. Apreece 
an event which I contemplate as the triumph 
of English philosophical courtship over the 
cautivas advances of the Edinburgh Profes- 
sors. Poor Playfair will be in despair when 
he finds that the heart which he failed to con- 
quer was not impregnable : but what can re- 
sist galvanic batteries and the persuasive 
powers of oxygen gas? Such are the most 
prominent philosophical transactions of the 
year of grace 1812. Gell is gone ona mission 
from the Dilettanti Society to Asia Minor 
with two good draughtsmen, and we expect 
much fruit from his labors. He was last 
heard of from Malta, whence he sailed for 
Smyrna. There are ruins innumerable on 
the south coast and in the north-east prov- 
inces of Asia which are very little known, 
and of all these we are to have facsimiles in 
views, architectural drawings, maps, plans, 
etc. What an antiquarian paradise in pros- 
pect for the elect! Walter Scott has again 


sounded the trumpet, and announced another 
poem, which is to come out next year. In the 
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mean time the booksellers here te!l me he has 
sold his unborn progeny for £3,000, of which 
£1,500 is to be paid in May next, and the 
other half whenever he publishes. He is not 
doomed, at least, to meditate a thankless Muse, 
and I most sincerely + * his fame will keep 
pace with his profit. He has bought a farm 
at Abbotsford, near Melrose, is Tuliding a 
cottage, and sowing acorns ; and he tells me 
he never was 80 happy in his life as in having 
a place of his own to create. In this Cale- 
donian Eden he labors all day with his own 
hands, though since the Fall he and his wife 
will not find many luxuriant branches to 
prune in Ettrick Forest. I sent him a bushel 
of Yorkshire acorns, which, except docks and 
thistles, are, I believe, likely to be in three 
years the largest vegetables upon the domain. 
The new poem is to pay for all these luxuries ; 
and should it be ranked with the three he has 
already published, he will have a good right 
to enjoy them. 

‘Mrs. Morrit has been at a most amusing 
scene at Mrs. Stanhope’s, where a large party 
invited to a dance were promised amusement 
froma very fashionable set of waltzers, who 
came uninvited to perform, shut themselves 
up in Mrs. S.’s dressing-room, and continued 
daneing by themselves to the only music 
there was provided, and left the dame of the 
mansion and the rest of the world to amuse 
themeelves in the best manner they could. 
If this had happened in St. Giles’s, it would 
have teen thoughtill-breeding. I hope these 
European graces have not yet crossed the Pa- 
cific. Here we are likely to improve more and 
more. Lord B. has just announced his mar- 
riage with the fair daughter ofa washerwoman 
in Mount Street, whose cruelty, I believe, b 
no means compelled his lordship to this very 
decisive measure. The Marquisof W.., seized 
with a noble emulation, has proposed, it is 
said, to the sister of the new peeress, who is 
of an equally kind and liberal disposition. 
How the ghost of Catherine Swinford must 
rejoice in this second contamination of the 
bloodof Plantagenet. Surcly this is the comble 
in the history of %ésalliances. . . . 

‘* All the world here are émerveillés with 
anew poem of Lord Byron’s : the fashionable 
world because he is a lord, and the Blue- 
stocking world hecause he is a a? It is 
called the ‘ Pilgrimage of Childe Harold,’ 
and combines a description of a young noble- 
man, evidently drawn for himself, and an ac- 
count of his own tour through Spain and 
Greece, which he says is to becontinued. It 
is written in Spenser’s stanza, and with great 
spirit and force of poetry. Of his hero’s 
F seiadene ‘he lets you know that he is a rake, 
a misanthrope, a cynic, and an unbeliever ; 
of his tour, that he saw all descriptions of 
people and scenery without ever being made 


Y | Reviewers.’ ... 
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happy by either. The finest stanzas in the 
book inculcate the comfortable doctrine of the 
non-existence of a future state. He celebrates 
a lady under the name of Florence, who I 
understood to be no other than Mrs. Spencer 
Smith, and bewails the loss of another by the 
name of Thyrza, who, he says with great jus- 
tice, had done what others shrunk from, be- 
cause she certainly was introduced by him in 
man’s clothes to several of his unconscious 
friends in England under the name of Mr. 
Byron. The feminine appellation of this 
amazon is not known to fame.* With all 
this you cannot imagine a more beautiful 
strain <9 than he has clothed his story 
with. He hasattacked Lord Elgin with fury 
for dismantling Athens, and nobody feels 
much for Lord E.; but how he contrives to 
pour out the vials of his wrath with impunity 
is Singular enough, as few men have gone 80 
far as Lord Byron without at least a dozen 
challenges and half a dozen actual combats. 
a the reputation he labors under of be- 
ing able to hit a half-crown at twelve paces 
may be the cause of this phenomenon, so 
creditable to the forbearance of this martial 
age. His old opponents, the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers, are retiring from the field. Brough- 
am and Horner are swallowed up in politics, 
Sydney Smith battening on the good things 
of Foston, and Jeffrey himself too much occu- 
pied with Scotch pleadings to anatomize au- 
thors any longer. Poets unborn will now 
come forth in security, and unless they leave 
a legacy to Lord Byron in their next number, 
‘Childe Harold’ will escape their abuse, 
and the world will not be amused with a 
supplement to the ‘ English Bards and Scotch 
J. B.S. Morrirr.” 


Of court gossip we have abundance, some 
of it pungent enough. The reputation of 
George the Fourth has been so shattered of 
late years, that we need not hesitate to pour 
in some additional small shot :— 


‘¢(1813.)—There was a most extraordinary 
dinner given at Carlton House, of which every 

rson has some curious story to tell. The 
ome that he might distinguish himself on 
the occasion, began by drinking two large 
tumblers of a liquor stronger than brandy ; 
and thus prepared, he entered on a conversa- 
tion, or rather such a torrent of abuse of in- 
dividuals, both absent and present (some of 
whom gave him quite as good as he brought), 
that at last his daughter, not much accus- 
tomed to such scenes, burst out acrying and 


* Mr. Morritt is correct in his information as to 
“Florence,” but “‘ Thyrza” was an imaginary hero- 
ine. There was, however, some foundation for the 
scandal as to the nameless amazon.—See ** Moore’s 
Life of Byron,” under date of 1808. 
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ran out of the room. The two Gr.’s, he said, 
were d—d rogues and scoundrels for throw- 
ing him into the hands of the still greater 
rogues and scoundrels whom he now had to 
deal with; but he thanked God he depended 
on no body but himself! The Princess Char- 
lotte’s politics are more violent than ever ; 
and the other night she nearly tumbled out 
of her opera-box in her great zeal to kiss her 
hand to Lord Grey? 2.” 

** (1813.)—You will see that the Duchess 
of Leeds has succeeded Lady de Clifford, who 
resigned, they say, for this reason: The 
princess was playing at vingt-un at the Duke 
of Cambridge’s ; she was asked whether she 
chose a card, and what card; she replied, 
‘She was happy to declare she had no predi- 
- lections,’—the famous phrase you know, in 
the regent’s letter, and in the parody.* The 
Duke of Cambridge called her saucy, and 
told her he should get a rod. ‘ Then it must 
be for yourself,’ she said; ‘ pray look at 
home.’ For this Lady de Clifford lectured 
her, and they quarrelled.”’ 


Another letter says the princess gave Lady 
de Clifford a box on the ear! The writer 
states that the regent addressed the follow- 
ing distich to the ‘ Statira of the moment : ’— 


* Je n’aime pas ces grands yeux noirs, 
Qui disent figrement, ‘I make war.’ 
Mais j’aime ces yeux languissants et bleu, 
Qui disent tout doucement, ‘I love you.’ ”’ 


A courtship and marriage in the royal 
family may serve as companion pictures :— 


** You have, of course, heard of the great 
feats which his Highness of Clarence has 
achieved auprés desdames. First he proposed 
to Miss Long, and I think he took a new and 
singular method to recommend himself. 
Having painted to her imagination all the fe- 
licity she was likely to enjoy as his wife, he 
finished by saying, ‘I understand, ma’am, 
you have a d—d bad temper; now, ma’am, 
that would be an objection to many people, 
but with me it is none at all—quite the con- 
trary. In short, ma’am, it shall be no more 
trouble to you, for [ will undertake to manage 
it for you. Mrs. Jordan, ma’am, had the 
d—dest temper, but I managed it for her for 
twelve years, and she had no trouble with it 


*In the letter from the princo regent to tho 
Duke of York, Feb. 13, 1813, the regent is made to 
say, ‘‘I havo no predilections to indulge.” Moore, 
in his witty parody, repeats the phrase.— 


“I am prond to declare I have no predilections.” 


In this parody Moore has a very happy couplet, in 
which tho regent, alluding to his father, says,— 


“A strait waistcoat on him and restrictions on me, 
A more limited monarchy could not well be.” 
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at all.’ In spite of this temptation, the 
young lady resolutely declined his proffered 
hand, and so he went home and penned an 
epistle to Miss M.; there, however, he met 
with the like success, and it is said he after- 
wards tried Miss B., but of this I am not cer- 
tain. I think the story of Miss Long not 
bad. F. B.” 

** (1818.)—Have you heard that at the 
Homburg wedding the bridegroom at first only 
nodded assent to. the questions which were 
asked him? Being desired to express his se- 
rene will more explicitly, he bellowed out ‘I 
villy,’ which burst disconcerted the poor 
archbishop so much, that in his turn, when 
he addressed the princess, he asked her 
whether she would take this woman for her 
wedded husband, at which her royal high- 
ness paused. The happy couple then set out 
for Windsor, and proceeded joyously as far as 
Hammersmith, when the bridegroom was 80 
sick with riding in a close carriage that he 
got out, mounted the dicky, though it was 
raining torrents, and having got his pipe 
(which is his comfort on all occasions) pro- 
ceeded most prosperously. E. C.” 


Lady Anne Hamilton adds some choice 
touches :— 


‘* Prince Home-bug is married. All the 
ministers of Europe tried to get him into a 
bath, but triedin vain. After an hour’s con- 
sultation they did prevail with him to wash 
his feet; but to wear, buy, or possess 8 pair 
of stockings was quite beyond their art. He 
said it was very well for usto wear stockings 
to encourage our manufactories, but he had 
not the same reason; he had never done it, 
and never would ; his boots were quite enough 
for him. The princess says she loves him of 
all things! Love is blind, and is, I suppose, 
equally deficient of all other senses.’’* 


The advent of Lord Byron in London society 
was an event of supreme interest in the fash- 
ionable circles. ‘I hear of no new books 
worth reading’? writes the marchioness of 
Stafford, ‘* except Lord Byron’s poem ; it has 
made a great sensation, and occasioned much 
fuss about him by the ladies, at whom he ap- 
pears to laugh in his sleeve.”” A true and 
shrewd remark. Lady Keith (Johnson’s 
Queeny) says :— 

‘* Lord Byron is the person now that all the 
ladies are ‘setting their caps at, and are in 
anxious hopes of a nod or a smile, which are 
not easily obtained from him, and therefore, 
I suppose, are so highly valued. I mever see 


* In asimilar\strain Mr. W. Fremantle writes to 
the Marquis of Buckingham. See the Buckingham 
Memoirs. 
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him speak to any unmarried lady but Miss 
M., who, you know, is quite a distinct per- 
son.”’ 


An accomplished correspondent writes,— 


‘There is less of novelty than usual in 
London this year. Waltzing is quite at an 
end; and when one has seen and talked over 
Lord Byron and the new Spanish ambassa- 
dor, one has nothing to do but the regular 
routine. Lord Byron, whose very beautiful 
poem will, of course, be sent to you, is just 
now the rage. He is a little, sickly, wan, 
cross, lame youth, who is, however, reckoned 
(and not without reason) handsome; by 
some, indeed, quite killing. He bears on his 
face all the expression of every bad quality 
belonging to Childe Harold. They say he is 
very agreeable, very lively, very wicked— 
in short, he is da cogueluche des dames; and 

as Mr. Rogers, the poet, told mamma, he knew 
experience to be too true) that distinction 
of being their favorite a most transient grati- 
fication.”’ 


The greatest of all Byron’s contemporaries, 
Scott, joined in this chorus of admirers and 
critics :— 


‘¢ (1813.)—By your letter. of the 10th 
January, my dear Lady Hood, I regret to per- 
ceive that you have not received a copy of 
Rokeby, packed and sent from the India eens, 
with one for my brother-in-law, Carpenter. 
I send another which I shall recommend to 
the care of my friend Croker, at the Ad- 
miralty ; and 1 will endeavor to obtain a few 
pages of an unpublished volume of the Edin- 
burgh Annual Register, containing a brief 
sketch of Leyden’s earlier life. How much 
do I regret your not meeting kim! You 
would have prized his real merit and good- 
ness of heart, and excused the eccentricities 
which shocked those fine dames who have more 
nicety than taste or discernment. But thus 
passes this weary world. Those formed to 
associate most happily together are daily sep- 
arated by fortune or by death, while persons 
totally unsuited to each other are coupled u 
like cross-grained spaniels in the strong links 
of external necessity, I am very glad you 
have found something to like in my brother- 
in-law. I never saw him, and am truly happy 
to think that we shall like each other when 
it is our fortune to meet. He is quite en- 
chanted with your goodness, and I approve 
of his taste therefore. 

** You ask me, dear Lady Hood, for liter- 
ary news. Thete is not much of any conse- 
ee. Lord Byron, 80 quizzed of yore by 
the Edinburgh Review, has shone forth a great 
luminary in the poetical world. Childe Har. 
old, a sort of sketch of his travels, and reflec- | 
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tions while engaged in them, has probably 
reached India. It is a work of great poetical 
talent, but indicates a gloomy and rather 
misanthropical turn of Seunaitien: Childe 
Harold has exhausted the round of all pleas- 
ures, licensed and unlicensed, and wonders 
to feel the goblet, which he has drained even 
to its luscious dregs, pall upon his taste when 
again replenished. And pretty nearly the 
same course of experience which made Solo- 
mon of qld proclaim that all was vanity, in- 
duces our modern Epicurean to quarrel with 
the system of the universe, and to disbelieve 
its being guided by supreme benevolence and 
wisdom. Another beautiful and eccentric 
production by the same hand is the Giaour, 
a Turkish romance. Itis a poetical fragment, 
obscurely written, but abounding with high 
and spirited passages. The tale is the in- 
trigue of a Christian with the favorite of a 
Moslem. I[assan murders his wife, and the 
Giaour, in revenge, waylaysand kills Hassan, 
and dies a monk, without having the good 
fortune to become a penitent. ‘The senti- 
ments of this poem indicate the same deficiency 
of virtuous feelings which throw a shade on 
Childe Harold’s character. The passion, so 
well and powerfully described, is of an un- 
worthy and bad kind; and I shrewdly sus- 
pect Lord Byron would be improved by a 
drachm of chivalrous sentiment, and a quan- 
tum sufficit of virtuous and disinterested prin- 
ciple added to his very extraordinary powers 
of intellect and expression. As he is, how- 
ever, he has done deadly, or almost deadly 
execution, among the ladies of fashion. Lad 
Caroline Lamb, despite having married Charles 
geen Lamb for pure love and kindness, 
as fallen desperately in love with Childe 
Harold, and being disobliged at something he 
said to her at an evening party about her 
waltzing, she snatched up a dessert-knife, 
and, after exclaimmg against the cruelty of 
man, attempted to plunge it into her bosom— 
really did give herself a wound, and cut griev- 
ously two fingers of Lady Ossulton, who 
caught at the instrument of destruction to 
prevent a catastrophe. Very absurd all this, 


P| and a proof that the world is not grown bet- 


ter since your ladyship left Britain. 
“¢ W. Scorr.”” 


This incident of Lady Caroline Lamb haa 
been related in the recent ‘* Memoirs of Lady 
Morgan,”’ but without the clearness or cor- 
rectness of the description by Scott, or of the 
following by a lady :— 


‘« (1813.)—You heard, I suppose, of the 
dreadful mad scene which terminated Lady 
Caroline Lamb’s display of eccentricities at 
Lady Heathcote’s. Irritated by some obser- 
vation of Lord Byron’s upon her waltzing, 
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took from the supper-table, and Lady Ossul- 
ton, who followed, could hardly prevent her, 
at the risk of her own life, from executing 
her design of cutting her throat. They say 
she was carried home in a strait waistcoat. [ 
am sure, poor thing, she ought to be under 
regular confinement, for every one of her ac- 
tions bears the stamp of insanity. It is im- 
possible not to blame the indolent good-nature 
of Mr. Lamb, who sits by a passive spectator 
of conduct which, in every way, dishonors 
him. The chief care of all her family seems 
to be to keep the knowledge of her eccentric- 
ities from the Dowager Lady Spencer, who is 
very fond of her, and just enough aware of 
her character to be in constant fear of some 
dreadful scene. There is no accounting for 
the taste of fine ladies, but certainly one 
would think that both Lord Byron’s appear- 
ance and avowed sentiments would prevent 
his being a very fascinating object to any wo- 
man ; yet without seeing it, you connot con- 
eeive the set that was made at him by a great 
my, and among others by Miss M. £., who 
would certainly have consoled herself for all 
her disappointments could she but have dis- 
pelled the smile of sarcastic contempt which 
never leaves his countenance, and with which 
alone he condescends to listen to the advances 
of his fair besiegers. Go. .” 


The marriage of Byron with Miss Milbanke, 
and their separation at the end of a year, gave 
the ladies their revenge,—if any such feeling 
could have mingled with the general grief 
and surprise at that utter desolation and de- 
struction of the poet’s home and household 
gods. In April, 1816, Byron’s verses, ‘‘ Fare- 
thee-Well,”’ and ‘* A Sketch,”? were pub- 
lished in the newspapers, and immediately 
afterwards printed as a pamphlet, with the 
title of ‘* Poems by Lord Byron on his Do- 
mestic Circumstances.”” A copy of this re- 
print had been lent to Professor Playfair, and 
the following is the philosopher’s opinion of 
one of the poems :— 


‘‘ Mr. Playfair returns Lord Byron’s Poems 
to Lady H. Mackenzie, with many thanks. 
The ‘ Sketch’ is terrible. One would almost 
say of it that it is the picture of one damon 
drawn by another.”’ 


Madame de Staél had previously, after 
meeting Byron in London society, applied to 
him the epithet of **demon.”’ Of Lady Car- 
oline Lamb’s abuse of the poet, and of the 
poet himself, with other matters, Lady Lou- 
isa Stuart thus writes :— 
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she darted up-stgirs with a knife which she]. 


*¢ June 17, 1816. 

‘*T am like you; I think the ‘ Antiquary’ 
rather inferior to its two predecessors, but 
better than anything else. It has been less 
talked about, and I verily believe less read 
here than you would expect, from coming out 
at the same time with ~~ Caroline Lamb’s 
precious ‘Glenarvon’ a heap of nonsense, 
which would have been still-born if not known 
to be the work of a mad woman of fashion ; 
but being so, people find out, in the modern 
affected phrase, ‘a great deal of talent in it.’ 
I suppose her character of Glenarvon, or Lord 
Byron, is pretty just. That man must have 
a black heart. He told Lady Byron, the mo- 
ment their marriage ceremony was over, that 
now’ he had her in his power, he would be 
revenged for her repeated refusals of him. 
She took it for a lover's joke, but said she 
had reason since to recall his words, and 
think their meaning literal. This, Mrs. Sid- 
dons repeated toa friend of mine. She (Mrs. 
S) was at Sir Ralph Noel’s in the autumn, 
while Lady Noel went to London to settle the 
separation, and Lady Byron said much to her 
on the subject, particularly that the horrible 
company he brought home, and the conversa- 
tion she was exposed to hear, had driven her 
to accept of a parting, first, however, pro- 
posed by himself. ‘ Why, surely,’ cried Mrs, 
Siddons, ‘ he must be his own Childe Harold.’ 
‘Rather his own Lara,’ replied poor Lady 
Byron. He is Belphegor, I believe, let eut 
for a season, not anything human ; for how 
beautiful is that ‘ Farewell,’ although one 
knows it can be dictated by no true feeling, 
and its being openly published was an insult 
the more.” 


Another lion, or rather lioness, appeared 
about the same time in the London salons, 
scarcely inferior to Byron himself. This wae 
Madame de Staél, who had contrived to escape 
from the thraldom of the French police, and 
reached England by the circuitous route of 
Russia. Her ‘‘ Corinne” and ‘ De 1’Alle- 
magne ’’ had been extensively read and criti- 
cised, and she came heralded by the Edinburgh 
Review and Sir James Mackintosh. The good 
and placid Marquis of Lansdowne, lately lost 
‘o us, thus notices the lady :— 


‘« (1813.)—Madame de Staél and her work 
engage the attention of all who like extraor- 
dinary books and extraordinary ladies, though 
I do not think she will make many converts 
to the German system of metaphysics: /e 
vague is more adapted to the regions of senti- 
ment than those of philosophy ; and the good 
Christians of W ilberforce’s school will hardly 
understand a theism which, under the name 
of religion, begins by rejecting the external 
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proofs of the existence of a Deity to prove the 
intensity of their internal belief in it. Mack- 
intosh has reviewed the work in the Edinburgh 
Review, and done great justice to its merits, 
which in point of style, and the most refined 
and acute delineation of the character and 


pleasures of social existence, are very great 
indeed.” 


A female observer—acute, sensible, and 
domestic—is somewhat more critical :— 


‘¢ (1813.)—London is as empty as if the 
plague were in it. His royal highness [the 
— regent] has been for some time at the 
avilion,e njoying the sea-breezes. The par- 
ties he has given there have not been very 
merry, fur Madame de Lieven, the Russian 
ambassadress, writes to a friend of mine that 
‘On y péris d’ennui, toutes les dames d’un 
cété du salon, tous les hommes de |’autre, le 
triste intermédiaire entre les deux sex. Ah! 
c’est uneabominable fagon de passer le temps ! ’ 
Madame de Staél has not joined this merri- 
ment. She remains at Richmond, writing 
books no one can understand, and saying 
things which every one repeats and pretends 
to understand, though, when you ask them 
to explain for the benefit of country gentle- 
men, you find they are as ignorant of her 
meaning as probably she was who first said 
these mots profonds. She said the other day, 
‘ Bonaparte n'est pas homme—c’est un sys- 
teme.’ On being presented to Canning, she 
said, ‘Ce n’est pas du plaisir que vous me 
faites, ce n’est pas de l‘admiration que vous 
me causez—c’est de 1’émotion que vous me 
donnez.’ What all this means I profess I 
cannot tell; but it is fine fun to see all the 
geese going about cackling their delight at 
these wondrous sayings. She got into some 
furious mistakes when first she came to Lon- 
don ; amongst others, going up with the most 
extravagant compliments on her transcendent 
beauty and figure to Mrs. Bankes for Lady 
Hertford. She has a ‘Monsieur Rocca, a 
young Swiss, whom she carries about in the 
most shameless manner. Ss. 8.” 


We subjoin some scraps of letters by the 
late Duchess of Wellington,—a lady compar- 
atively little known, for she sought retire- 
ment, and was in delicate health. All that 
transpires concerning the duchess is calcu- 
lated to add to the high appreciation of her 
accomplishments and goodness of heart enter- 
tained by her friends. The following may be 
considered as prophetic :— 


‘¢ (1813.)—I believe I had better not begin 
the subject of Lord Wellington : it would be 
an endless onc. I will only just tell you that 
his noble character rises upon every trial, and 
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that I am more convinced than I ever was, 
that he will be the saviour of Europe. I rec- 
ollect you once told me the titles which you 
liked the best were those of Viscountess or 
Marchioness. I have tried both, and like 
them equally well, all my titles being ac- 
quired, as my little, Douro says, ‘ Because 
papa does his duty so well.’ Iam proud of 
them all, and much gratified by his having 
just received the Blue Ribbon, vacant by the 
death of the Marquis of Buckingham. . . . 
My little boy’s title is Baron Douro. They 
wanted to change his title and raise his rank, 
but [ roared and screamed. The passage of 
the Douro, the most brilliant and least bloody 
of all his father’s achievements, shall not be 
forgotten, and he shall keep the name.” 
‘“* Monday, June 26 [1815]. 

‘‘The intelligence of these last two days, 
or rather of yesterday morning and evening, 
is of the most interesting and wonderful na- 
ture, and, at the sume time, the most proba- 
ble result from the late events at Waterloo. 
It is not yet official, but it is credited. Bo- 
naparte, after the battle of the 18th, made an 
effort to collect his troops and rally them ; 
finding it impossible, he hastened with all 
speed to Paris, and reached it on Tuesday 
night. He immediately assembled the Cor 
Législatif, stated with more truth than he 
had ever told before, although with much 
lying, that the French arms had been com- 
pletely successful till four o’clock on the 18th; 
that at that time, unfortunately, the New 
Guard made a charge to which they were un- 
equal ; that they were unexpectedly repulsed 
by a body of British cavalry, and not bein 
accustomed to fighting, had given way an 
fled, drawing with them in their flight the 
Old Guard ; that some ill-intentioned person 
gave the word, Sauve qui peut, on which the 
flight became general ; and that half his arm 
has disappeared, and his artillery en totalite. 
He concludes, ‘ Thus terminated this day so 
glorious for the French arms, yet so fatal! !’ 
He desires them to take the measures neces- 
sary for the glory of France without delay. 
Such are the accounts received yesterday 
morning. Last night arrived the continua- 
tion: that in pursuance of the directions re- 
ceived from Bonaparte, the Legislative body 
proceeded to deliberate, and in a few hours 
came to the determination of informing Bona- 

rte that, having lost a fine army in a few 

ays, he no longer possessed the confidence 

of the people, and that he must make up his 
mind to abdicate; that he was accordingl 
abdicated a second time, and it is imaaenl, 
but not asserted, that he is under arrest. 
Did 1 not tell you the spurious would vanish 
when opposed to the true hero? What is he 
now, if these accounts are confirmed? To. 
those who have lost their friends, this result, 
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which secures, or rather promises future 

, will be the best consolation which 
seal in this world could bestow. . . . 
‘6 C. WELLINGTON.’’ 


“ Parts, Nov. 15, 1815. 

“‘T have just received the ‘ Field of Water- 
loo,’ and had I expected much, must have 
been disappointed. But the subject of bat- 
tles is exhausted, and there are a few beauti- 
ful flashes. 

‘* Of Paris there is not much to say. There 
is no society of French, nor any amusement 
except what the theatres afford. There are, 
however, many of these, and most of them 
very gay, and we go to one almost every 
night. Lady Castlereagh has a supper every 
night after the play, which everyhody goes 
to, and nobody likes, for it is indeed very 
dull. The weather has for these last few 
days been bad; and I have been confined 
with so severe a cold, that I have not been 
able to see even the shell of the Louvre. [ 
was there last year in its glory, and am curi- 
ous to see what it is like now that it is stripped. 
In a few weeks I shall have my children.” 


Connected with children we have, in a sub- 
sequent letter, the following interesting pas- 
sage :— 


‘* T shall have great pleasure in being god- 
mother to your little girl. I know you will 
make lrer good and happy, or rather, if you 
follow my way, make her happy first, and 
then she will like to be good. Will you 
teach her, when she is old enough to learn, 
the first poctry my mother taught me—seven- 
teen lines of the Golden Verses of Pythagoras, 
beginning— 


“Let not the stealing god of sleep surprise,’ 
and ending— 
** * Rejoice, my soul, for all went well to-day !’ ’’ * 


* Tho duchess refers to Rowe's paraphrase of the 
Golden Verses ; and as the piece is now rarely met 
with, and is invested with some additional interest 
by the above notice, we subjoin the seventeen lines : 


“Let not the stealing god of sleep surprise, 

Nor creep in slumbers on thy weary eyes, 

Ere every action of the former day 

Strictly thou dost, and righteously, survey. 

» With reverence at thy own tribunal stand 

And answer justly to thy own demand : 

Where have I been? In what have I transgressed ? 

What good or ill has this day’s life expressed ! 

Where have [ failed in what I ought to do? 

Ip what to God, to man, or to myself I owe ? 

Inquire severe whate’er from first to last, 

From morning’s dawn till evening’s gloom has 
passed : 

If evil were thy deeds, repenting mourn, 

And let thy soul with strong remorse be torn : 

Tf good, the good with peace of mind repay, 

And to thy secret self with pleasure say, 

Rejoice, my heart, for all went well to-day !” 
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«« Apstxy House, February 19, 1818. 

‘‘ You will have heard of the horrible at- 
tempt to assassinate my husband, the pre- 
server of Europe, the first, the greatest of 
men. But thesame Hand that has ever pro- 
tected him in the day of battle protected him 
now—the same Eye watched over him, and 
ever will,Lamsure. Why, then, do I still feel 
such horror when I think of this attempt? 
He is now, however, guarded in every possi- 
ble way, and, I do believe, is more safe than 
he has ever before been at Paris. I wish for 
all that he was at home.’ 


. ‘6 March 4, 1818. 

‘« No discovery is yet made of the assassin. 
I never trembled for the duke in battle, but 
now | have not a quiet moment. Yet I hope 
my trust in God is implicit—God will not 
forsake him. It is not true that he ran after 
the assassin. He did not even know that he 
had been shot at; if he had, the man would 
surely have been taken. He thought the re- 
port was froma musket of one of the sen- 
tries, which he supposed had gone off acci- 
dentally.”’ 


For this attempted assassination, it will be 
recollected two men were tried, Cantillon and 
Marinot ; but they were acquitted, as the 
corpus delicti had not been established. No 
trace of the ball shot at the duke could be 
discovered. The fact of Napoleon leaving 
Cantillon a legacy of 10,000 francs, is per- 
haps the most despicable of all his petty 
crimes. ** Cantillon,’’ he said, ** had as much 
right to assassinate that oligarchist as the 
latter had to send me to perish on the rock 
of St. Helena ;”’ a statement, as Scott has 
remarked, striking not merely for its atrocity, 
but from the inaccuracy of the moral reason- 
ing which it exhibits. ‘ Napoleon has drawn 
a parallel betwixt two cases, which must be, 
therefore, both right or both wrong. If both 
were wrong, why reward the ruffian with a 
legacy? but if both were right, why com- 
plain of the British Government for detaining 
him at St. Helena?’’ The inconsistency is 
palpable, but Napoleon did not reason on the 
matter. He had been baffled, defeated, and 
overthrown, and all ideas of truth, justice, 
or morality were lost in his rage and his ego- 
tism. 

The public joy at the downfall of Napo- 
leon was heightened by the visit to England 
of the allied sovereigns and princes, the Em- 
peror of Russia, the King of Prussia, ete., 
with old Marshal Blucher and the Hetman 
Platoff, who proved still more attractive to 
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the multitude. Addresses of congratulation, 
magnificent entertainments, and applauding 
crowds greeted the illustrious strangers. A 
lady writes as follows, Jun2 15, 1814 :— 


‘* Nobody has thought, spoke, or dreamt 
of anything for the last fortnight but these 
great —: and this, to be sure, is 
natural enough, as such an event never oc- 
curred before, and probably never will occur 
again. The newspapers will teli you all they 
have done publicly ; but as I know you have, 
as well as myself,a great regard for Lad 
Jersey, I must tell you how much [ have en- 
joyed the sort of triumph she has had. You 
perhaps know that she is on very bad terms 
with the regent. She is warm in her poli- 
tics, he warm in his resentment, and, in 
short, as there is a mutual hatred, each goes 
on making bad worse. Of course, she is ex- 
cluded from every party at Carlton House, 
and the regent isas perfectly uncivil as he 
can be. The first ball that the Emperor of 
Russia went to was at Lady Cholmondeley’s. 
All the old ladies to whom the regent pre- 
sented him, such as Lady Hertford, Lady 
Winchester, Lady Melbourne, etc., were all 
ruffling their plumes and fussing to get up 
to him, because, they said, ‘ He will have no- 
body to speak to unless some of us get to 
him.’ They made to the first row, but not 
one imperial word or smile did they obtain, 
for the emperor spicd some younger, and, in 
his eyes, handsomer ladies in the background, 
as Lady Jersey, and Lady Grantham, whom 
he poked out and brought forward, leading 
Lady Jersey out to dance, exactly in front of 
the regent. This, you may be sure, was good 
fun, and Lady Jersey made excellent use of 
her time, for she asked the emperor to come 
to her ball two nights afterwards, which he 
promised to do, if he could get back in any 
time from Oxford. Sheaccordingly prepared 
her house magnificently : but when, at balf- 
past two in the morning he had not arrived, 
we all gavehimup. The Russians alone said 
he would come. They all observed, ‘Il la 
dit, ct quand il dit quelque chose c’est sur 
qu’il le fait.’ Sure enough, at half-past 
three he came, having fresh dressed in plain 
clothes, without any stars, orders, or attend- 
ants. He stayed till near six, and I really 
never saw, according to my ideas of good 
manners and good breeding, so well-mannered 
aman. Wherever I have seen him, he has 
allowed no disturbance or fuss to be made. 
He does not suffer himself to be controlled 
in the slightest degree by our regent. At 
Lady Hertford’s ball, the regent told him it 
was customary here to hand the lady of the 
house to supper, which he did accordingly, 
but, having taken her to her place, and 


lanted her there, he went himself to the 
sma of the table to stand by Lady Jersey. 
. . . He does not at all admire our regent’s 
taste in Lady Hertford, for he shrugs up his 
shoulders whenever he sees her, and exclaims, 
Quel gotit. It is lucky he cannot stay longer, 
for otherwise we should certainly have a Rus- 
sian war again ! ’ 

“The King of Prussia is 80 shy and re- 
served, that few people have got acquainted 
with him ; but he is so truly and un-royall 
grieved for the loss of his wife, that 1 thin 
his gravity most interesting. His brother, 
Prince Henry, is one of the handsomest men 
I ever saw, and, with his cousin, Prince Au- 
gustus of Prussia, the ladies are all desper- 
ately in love—his eyes are so fine, his moue- 
taches so black, and his teeth so white. The 
King of Prussia’s two sons and nephew are 
cheerful good-humored boys, and are much 
liked. 

‘* The influx of foreign princes, and of for- 
eigners of distinction, isimmense. Only con- 
ceive there being here seventy-nine Russians 
and eighty Prussians of note! The Prince 
of Orange, too, is very much liked: but the 
marriage is at hand, and poor Princess Char- 
lotte is in a lamentable situation. She was 
hurried into consenting to the marriage orig- 
inally, but at last liked it, and only stipu- 
lated that she should have her establishment 
here, and not be compelled to leave the coun- 
try unless she chore. ‘This has been resisted 
by ministers. Sh egged hard to be allowed 
to partake of all these festivities, which was 
refused, by way, I suppose, of taming her 
into compliance and forcing her to capitulate. 
She has taken great offence at the Prince of 
Orange not commiserating her situation, but 
going about amusing himself, and she fas 
broken off the marriage. Now, I suppose 
the poor girl will be used worse than ever. 
I firmly believe it is all owing to that horrid 
old queen! I own I do enjoy her being well 
hissed whenever she appears in public. Last 
Sunday the mob spat at her chair in the park, 
and she now goes in her sedan with guards. 
The Princess of Wales gets applauded by the 
mob, and Whitbread keeps ministers in hot 
water by talking about her in the House of 
Commons. Her character, however, is too 
generally known to get beyond that.” 


Two months after the date of this letter, 
Byron wrote his Condolatory Address to the 
Countess of Jersey on the printe regent's re- 
turning her picture. The lady was trium- 
phant both in verse and prose. 

Among the entertainments given to the 
allied sovereigns was one by the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Stafford, at which the prince 








regent was present. It was like all the rest, 
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remarkable for gayety and splendor, and con- 
nected with it, the marchioness used to relate 
an amusing incident, characteristic of the 
prince’s vein of humor and bonhommie. In 
the course of one of the dances, the noble 
host and hostess happened to meet at the 
bottom of the room, when Lady Stafford, 
looking round on the brilliant scene, whis- 
pered to her husband, ‘“‘ What would Willie 
Young say?” Willie Young was their Scotch 
commissioner or manager—a shrewd, intelli- 
gent man, who was likely to regard all such 
costly vanities as threatening to trench on 
the funds that could be better employed in 
the improvement of the northern estate. The 
regent standing close by, behind a pillar, 
overheard the ejaculation, and when he was 
about to withdraw, the marchioness expressed 
her hope that his royal highness had enjoyed 
himself. George, in his usual style, poured 
out profuse acknowledgments; ‘ But,’’ he 
added, ‘‘I could not help thinking, what 
would Willie Young say!’’ Of course, an 
explanation followed, to the infinite amuse* 
ment of all the parties. 

With Sir Walter Scott there appears to 
have been a frequent correspondence. Scott 
was in London in 1820, on the great occa- 
sion of his baronetcy, and one incident of 
his visit seems to have afforded him much 
gratification :— 


**Old Mr. Crabbe was so good as to come 
up to town expressly to meet me ; a circum- 
stance which flattered me as much as any- 
thing I ever met with,* as I am a great ad- 
mirer of the British Juvenal, though his 
views of life are somewhat of the darkest, 
owing, I think, to his having had his home 
amongst a very degraded set of the English 
anes poachers, and so forth. 

e isa man of very simple manners, mixed 
with a certain degree of affectation. This 
sounds odd, but it is just so. The affectation 
is of a very quiet and entertaining kind, and 
pops out on you as the puns do in his poetry, 
and you love the gay old man the better for 

it.”’ 

* Testimonies to his popularity must have been 
constantly occurring. We find the following curi- 
ous compliment mentioned in a letter. Anne Scott 
wrote to her sister, Mrs. Lockhart, for a fashionable 
bonnet. ‘I knew,” said Mrs. L., “that my humble 
people would never do for Anne, so I went to the 
great Madame Maradan.” Well, the bonnet was 
chosen by her best advice, and ordered to be packed 
and despatched to Miss Scott, at Sir Walter Scott’s. 
“‘ Mais comment donc! Le grand Sir Walter?” She 
lifted up her hands ; and what was more, she in- 
sisted upon bating ten whole shillings of the price. 
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There was one point on which Sir Walter 
Scott and his fair friend cordially agreed. 
They were both passionately fond of dogs— 
as much * bitten ’’ as Dr. John Brown him- 
self—and had equal room and affection for 
all breeds and varieties of the faithful ani- 
mal. Mrs. Mackenzie sent the poet a heau- 
tiful thorough-bred highland terrier, which 
reached Abbotsford in great preservation :— 


“TI never saw a creature more perfect of 
her kind,’’ writes Sir Walter. ‘I did not 
like the name of Sharp, as not being quite 
appropriate toa Highland Miss ; I have there- 
fore called her Ourisk, or Goblin, to which 
her little sharp eyes and shaggy coat seem to 
give her a good title. She went out acours- 
ing with me the only day that the fresh 
weather gave us leave, and shows a natural 

enius for rummaging out hares, which is 
highly creditable. T leave her for two or 
three months in the country under the charge 
of my overseer, who is an accomplished sports- 
man, and he has promised to enter her prop- 
erly both against vermin and rabbits, which 
is a most material part of her education, ac- 
cording to Dandie Dinmont. She has a fine 
Highland temper of her own; for when I 
huffed her a little for some inaccuracy, she 
sat in a high state of sulkiness for half a da 
beneath a chair. I should not forget to add, 
that, to supply the shortness of her legs, she 
rode on Sophia’s knee when she went acours- 
ing.” 


The unfortunate Queen Caroline, her tray- 
els and trials, furnished abundant materials 
for comment and speculation. One lady 
writes, July, 1820 :— 


‘« We are in a strange state here, agreeable 
to no one, I suppose, except the downright 
Radicals, those he really wish for the days 
of ‘rugging and riving’ to commence, and 
wise good Lady Anne, whose love of fishing 
in troubled waters must now be fully grati- 
fied. Does it not amuse you to think of her 
in the midst of it, sitting backwards for fear 
Alderman Wood should be sick in the car- 
riage? Do you see her grave face? When 
I recollect the amazing mischief and imbroglio 
she made, with the best intentions in the 
world, in a family with whose concerns I was 
much acquainted—pleading the cause of a 
poor unfortunate woman in an embarrassing 
situation with such zeal that she made bad a 
good deal worse, did her all the harm imag- 
inable ; and at last the father of the person 
came to me with ‘O Lady L., if you could 
but induce Lady A. H. to hold her tongue!’ 
When I remember this, I say I can compre- 
hend the consequence of her engaging in mat- 
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ters of State. Miss M. says, ‘ We live at the 
court-end of the town.’ We do indeed, and 
have twice seen a royal procession. Her 
is daily dragged about the streets hy the 
dirtiest ragamuffins, with such a troop of 
boys hollaing as you see round Jack 0’ the 
Green on May-day. She would fain have 
gone to the theatres and Vauxhall, and had 
actually ordered a play, but Mr. Brougham 
threatened to resign, and wash his hands of 
her affairs if she went, and thus with great 
difficulty prevented her. I fancy she makes 
her Jegal advisers, as she calls them, half-mad. 
And, [ presume, pretty much the same may 
be said on the other side. Mercy on those 
who have to answer for the actions of un- 
governable people ! ’” 





The death of the queen did not terminate 
this strife, her funeral having been attended 
with violence, and even bloodshed. Caroline 
had left injunctions that her body should be 
conveyed to Brunswick for interment; but 
the Government—or rather the petty vindic- 
tiveness of the king—prescribed that the 
procession should not proceed through the 
city, but take a by-route out of the metrop- 
olis. This ‘was effectually prevented by the 
populace, who interrupted the progress of 
the cavalcade by throwing carts, wagons, and 
other vehicles across the road and streets, 
and forced it into the Strand, and from thence 
through the heart of the city of London. Of 
the subsequent journey with the royal re- 
mains, Lady Anne Hamilton writes, Novem- 
ber 7, 1821 :— 


‘*T was obliged to take much upon myself 
or be guided by Alderman Wood, and I never 
thought him the man to set a queen upon the 
throne. [am glad I have gone through what 
I did, now that it is over. But what a jour- 
ney !—nearly shot at Tyburn turnpike (in- 
stead of being hanged)! The ball hit the 
carriage immediately before ours while my 
head was out of the window, not four yards 
from it—thirteen hours in the coach without 
stopping—horses and all ready to drop—then 
at sea so sick, and no assistance, for all the 
women were equally sick; and not having 
been abroad, I could not reconcile myself to 
men’s care and superintendence on that occa- 
sion. Then as to travelling to Germany, you 
must sec it to believe it. From Cuxhaven to 
Brunswick, nearly the whole way is a sandy 
desert, without the vestige of a road, slough- 
ing through sand at one English mile an 
hour, and yet that was paradise compared to 
the pavements. We had our axle-trees 
broken four times, and our wheels mended at 
every blacksmith’s shop; and when these 
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things did not occur, our carriage was taken 
to pieces and packed into a German wa 
with a truss of straw in the middle for La 
Anne Hamilton, as her bones were too mue 
dislocated to walk like the rest of the party ; 
Arrived, straw beds, with plenty of company, 
dinner, garden-stuff fried in oil and garle, 
and raw bacon; sour bread and sour wine, 
no cheese or meat, and rancid butter. These. 
were their delicacies, and they wondered that 
we were 80 nice as not to be able to eat them!, 

‘¢ But the palaces at Brunswick and Cassell 
were worth almost all we had suffered. The 
former was fitted up by Jerome, thirty-six 
rooms in one floor, one hundred and forty- 
five rooms in which they lighted fires, done 
up in the French taste, each room different ; 
the richest velvets, the richest silks, such car- 
pets as. I never saw before, every ceilin 
painted and gilded, the floor in mosaic, a 
such pictures! Yet Jerome lived there only. 
eight days in four years. He preferred his 
palace at Cassell, one day’s journey from 
Brunswick, and no wonder. We could not 
see the interior, but such a situation and 
view !—such woods, cascades, and water !— 
all these must be drawn, not described. 
Brunswick Palace is in the town, open on one 
side toa garden, like Hampton Court, with 
this addition, that the myrtle trees, in tubs 
upon wheels are twelve or fourteen feet high, 
with stems as thick as one’s body, and some 
eighty years old. At Cassell you approach 
the palace by an avenue a mile and a quarter 
long, with a double row of trees; so no sun 
can scorch, and on either side are scattered 
pretty houses, gardens, and villas. Tefore I 
quit Brunswick I must tell you that the 
Government there is [regarding Queen Caro- 
line] the same as ours, consequently every 
impediment was thrown in the way of the 
pa showing respect to their piineess; 

ut, notwithstanding this, the town was par- 
tially illuminated, and several deputations 
resented addresses tous. ‘The two chamber- 
ains who govern during the minority are 
both in the king’s interest, but, thank God, 
the prince takes the reins into his own hands, 
now that he is eighteen. As to newspapers, 
they are nothing. ‘The poor princes adored 
their aunt, adore England, and are never so 
happy as when they can speak with the Eng- 
lish ; they wrote, begging to come to the 
funeral, but of course were refused, and kept 
at Lausanne on purpose. They are ve 
popular. Failing them, the dukedom dese 
to our king. ‘Think then, how precious their 
lives to their own country ! 

‘‘T suppose you know that we had the 
largest frigate in the service and two others 
to carry us away, but only one small one to 
bring us back, which would only have xf- 
forded standing-room. We therefore pre- 
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ferred taking our Government allowance, and 
ying the extra eost to find our own way 
me by land. We went to Hanover, and 
saw the Duke of Cambridge’s house, which is 
bat a little larger than South Audley Street ; 
we met himself, his duchess, and son while 
we were waiting to have our carriage mended. 
He came up with three broken carriages out 
of four, and put up atthesameinn. His son 
receded him, a fair sickly child, but I did 
im the honor to kiss his hand. The duch- 
ese isa pleasing, genteel-looking woman, with 
a long, thin, pale face, and the blackest eyes 
and eyebrows I ever saw. He was dressed in 
@ green coat, and would not look where we 
were ; but Lady Hood, who minds nothing, 
went up and spoke to him. From Hanover 
we went to Frankfort, came up the Rhine to 
Cologne in boats, from Cologne to Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and thence to Brussels, the finest 
town we passed through. At Calais we sold 
our carriages for five pounds! I have done 
nothing hut write letters since I have been in 
London, and shall be happy if I can wind up 
my political career in a twelvemonth, and en- 
joy my books and my work as I used to do. . 
- I only hope that now party spirit will 
cease, and that they will please to leave her 
remains in peace. I hear that the king can- 
not sleep, that her image continually haunts 
him, and that the ministers let him travel 
about to engage his mind. Suppose he should 
end as his father did ?—Sincerely yours, 
“A. H.” 
The greatest family in the north sixty years 
sinee was the ducal family of Gordon. Early 
in life Alexander, the fourth duke, married 
Jane Maxwell, *‘ the flower of Galloway,” 
and a handsomer couple has rarely been seen. 
The duke was in his twenty-fourth year ; the 
bride in her twenty-first. Reynolds, in a fine 
portrait that still graces Gordon Castle, has 
preserved some memorial of the youthful beau- 
ty of the duchess, in which intelligence was 
mingled with sensibility and tenderness. A 
lovelier profile was never drawn : the woman 
of whow so many tales are related, represent- 
ing her as scheming, worldly, and gross, might 
have sat for a Saint Cecilia or a Theresa. And 
: there were passages in the life of Duchess 
Jane that wore the hues of poetry and ro- 
mance. As a girl she was strongly attached 
to a young officer, who reciprocated her pas- 
gion. ‘The soldier, however, was ordered 
abroad with his regiment, and shortly after- 
wards was reported dead. This was the first 
great calamity that Jane Maxwell experi- 
enced ; and after the first burst of grief had 
spent itself, she Bunk into a state of listless- 
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ness and apathy that seemed immovable. But 
the Duke of Gordon appeared asa suitor, and, 
partly from family pressure, partly from in- 
difference, Jane accepted his hand. On their 
marriage tour the young pair visited Aytoun 
House, in Berwickshire, and there the duch- 
ess received a letter addressed to her in her 
maiden name and written in the well-known 
hand of her early lover. Ile was, he said, 
on his way home to complete their happi- 
ness by marriage The wretched bride fled 
from the house, and, according to the local 
tradition, was found, after long search, 
stretched by the side of a durn nearly crazed. 
When she had recovered from this terrible 
blow and re-entered society, Jane presented 
an entirely new phase of character. She 
plunged into all sorts of gayety and excite- 
mént ; she became famous for her wild frolics, 
and for her vanity and ardor as a leader of 
fashion. She shone at the balls and musical 
suppers of Edinburgh, leading the poet Burns 
one season in her train. In London her routs 
and assemblies were the most brilliant of the 
capital, attracting wits, orators and states- 
men. When her family grew up, she found 
fresh occupation and interest in chaperoning 
her daughters, and stimulating the ambition 
of her favorite son the Marquis of Huntly. 
It was chiefly through her exertions that her 
son was able to raise a regiment fur general 
service. In order that the ranks of the 92d, 
or Gordon Highlanders, might be filled up, 
and Huntly obtain his command, she has been 
known to recruit in kilt and hose, bonnet and 
feathers, dancing with and kissing parties of 
half-mad mountaineers! No Cameron or 
Macpherson could resist this—the recruiting 
was eminently successful. 

Having married all her daughters, the gay 
duchess said she would set about marrying 
herself again to her old duke! She was, 
however, too late. It was no use looking to 
the east in the evening expecting still to find 
the sun there. The duke’s affections had 
strayed towards a village damsel, a certain 
Jane Christie, destined afterwards to become 
Duchess of Gordon. In the commencement 
of this unfortunate and reprehensible connec- 
tion there was also a touch of something like 
‘* sensational romance.’’ Jane Christie was 


on the eve of marriage, she was actually a 
a bride, when the Duke of Gordon interposed, 
the intended marriage was broken off, and 
Jane became inseparably united to her lordly 
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admirer of the castle. She was a fine-looking 
woman, as such hapless victims usually are, 
—above the middle size, always plainly though 
richly dressed, without feather, flower, or 
jewel; she had sense and tact, was kind- 
hearted, and beloved by the poor over all the 
ducal domains. During this time the veri- 
table and great duchess resided chiefly in the 
south, and led a wandering, scattered, home- 


’ less life. She died in London, and the event 


is thus announced by Lady Keith :— 


‘‘ So the great leader of fashion is gone at 
last—the Duchess of Gordon ! Her last party, 
poor woman, came to the Pulteney Hotel to 
see her coffin! She lay in state three days, 
in crimson velvet, and she died more satisfac- 
torily than one could have expected. She 
had an old Scots Presbyterian clergyman to 
attend her, who spoke very freely to her, I 
heard, and she took it very well. She re- 
ceived the sacrament a few hours before her 
death.” 


The clergyman referred to was the minister 
of the Scots Church in Swallow Street, to 
which the duchess bequeathed a service of 
communion plate, which is still inuse. An- 
other lady writes, May 5, 1812 :— 


‘¢ When we consider that active spirit sunk 
to rest, it affords a striking and forcible les- 
son on the vanity of those schemes of worldly 
greatness in which she found her almost un- 

aralleled success, but which contributed so 
ittle to her happiness. There was something 
peculiarly revolting in the kind of mockery of 
state which attended her remains. ‘The idea 
of her lying in state at such a place as the 
Pulteney [fotel seems in itself preposterous, 
and from the great want of judgment and at- 
tention with which the body was exposed for 
above a week after her death to the curiosity 
of all who thought fit to go into the hotel, it 
became quite indecent. It is said that the 
whole was done, not only without the con- 
sent, but without the knowledge of the duke, 
who by no means.approved of the proceedings 
when he heard of the expense of £2,000 which 
they brought upon him. I shall not waste 
much compassion on him. It was his part to 
give what orders he thought right about the 
funeral, and see that they were performed. 
Nor was this last mark of attention too much 
to have given to one whom his own conduct, 
perhaps more than anything else, contribut- 
ed to make what she was—a melancholy in- 
stance of gifts neglected and talents misap- 
plied... . C. P.” 


Kight years after this event the duke mar- 
ried Jane Christie. We find him referring to 
the event in terms of sincere satisfaction :— 





Gorpon CasriE, August 7th, 1820. 

‘‘ You, no doubt, have heard of the step I 
have lately taken, for which I know that I 
am much blamed; but my conscience ap- 
proves, and I trust that I shall not have any 
cause to repent it.” 


In fact, the old peer was supremely happy, 
for he had at last done justice to the woman, 
whom he loved with the strongest affection. 
Duke Alexander was one of the most accom- 
plished and graceful noblemen of his time. 
He was a scholar, had a great practical 
knowledge of mechanics, was a draughtsman, 
& musician,and even a poet ; at least he wrote 
a good Scots song to a native air, ‘+ Cauld kail 
in Aberdeen,’ which obtained the praise of 
Burns ; and this song is characteristic of its 
author, in decrying indulgence in the wine- 
cup or cogie, and extolling the superior fas¢i- 
nation of the fair sex. In the afternoons, 
when the ducal work-room was closed or the 
chase over—for his grace was a keen sports- 
man, and thought nothing, even after he was 
seventy, of swimming his horse across the 
Spey alter a stag—the duke would sit down 
to dinner with his old librarian, James Hoy, 
and over a bottle of claret discuss any new 
book that Hoy has been reading, or any new 
discovery in science ; and by this pleasant 
mode of cramming, the duke kept up pretty 
well with the literature of the day. Their 
post-prandial colloquies were not disturbed, 
it appears, by female society :— 

. ‘*My spirits have been much dis- 
tresscd since [ had the pleasure of seeing you. 
The duchess’s state of health becomes more | 
serious every day, and I dread the conse- 
quences. She grows weaker, and can take 
no nourishment. God only knows how it 
may end; [am very unhappy about her. 
Her kindness and attention to me are beyond 
my powers of expression ; and I can say that 
upon every occasion but one, she has always 
conlormed to my wishes, and that one is rather 
to her credit, and must give all those who 
know the cireumstances a high opinion of her. 
[ must now, however, explain myself, After 
my marriage | wished to bring her home to 
Gordon Castle, and have urged her since ; but 
she has always refused, saying, that were she 
established at Gordon Castle, she is sure that 
my friends would not come to the castle, and 
she should never forgive herself if she were 
the means of preventing any of my friends 
from visiting me as they have always done. 
Excuse we for giving you this detail on what 
ouly concerns myself ; but, being well aware 
of your friendship, I open my mind to yan, 
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knowing you will feel for me in my present 


distress. . 


. -—Yours most affectionately and 
truly, 


Gorpon.”’ 


The illness thus deplored and dreaded 
proved fatal. The unambitious duchess died 
in July, 1824. The duke erected a monu- 
ment over her remains, and it was his wish 
to be interred beside her (he died in 1827), 
but the family refused their assent. His dust 
is mingled with that of his ancestors in Elgin 
Cathedral, while she whom he loved, not 
wisely but too well, slumbers among the rude 
forefathers of the hamlet, in a churchyard 
near the banks of the Spey. 

In the circle of friends and correspondents 
embraced by these ‘* Seaforth Papers,”’ there 
was no one more valued or beloved than Lady 
Louisa Stuart, daughter of the celebrated 
Earl of Bute. Her letters are remarkable 
for literary ability, fine observation, and del- 
icacy of taste, with just a tinge of the old 
patrician exclusiveness. In the course of her 
long life (she lived to the age of ninety-four, 
and was never married) Lady Louisa had, 
from her position and talents, mixed in the 
best ‘society of her times, both literary and 
fashionable. With Sir Walter Scott she 
maintained an intimate friendship, which, 
after his death, was extended to his children ; 
and all who knew her reposed unbounded 
confidence in her clear judgment and good- 
ness of heart. Though well qualified to excel 
in literature, she shrunk from the publicity 
of authorship, and from anything like liter- 
ary display. The following is an illustration 
of this peculiar sensitiveness :— 

** June, 1816. 

‘*T dined one day with Mr. Morritt and a 
troop of blue-stockings, Lady Davy taking the 
lead amongst all. It diverts me to witness 
the progress of people who ride into the world, 
whether on a fiddle-stick, as the Duchess of 
Gordon said, or on any other stick ; to see 
the regular steps of humility and confidence, 
till at last they attaiu to superiority, ‘ scorn- 
ing the base degrees by which they did as- 
cend.’ Lady Davy, I assure you, is now a 
great lady, and | observed she took quite a 
tone of protection with Agnes Berry. Payne 
Knight was of the party. . . . Ido not re- 
= of my advice to you [not to publish her 

ndian journal]. Have you repented of fol- 
lowing it,or do you waver? Iam more than 
ever confirmed that loss of caste, and, what 
is worse, loss of peace and comfort, would 
have been the consequence. You would have 


had from your connections high compliments 
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in the Edinburgh Review, and that would 
have determined the other reviews to sneer 
with all their might. Witness your friend 
and my cousin’s account of Cabul.* The 
Edinburgh Review talked of the high expecta- 
tion, etc., rather, indeed, in the way of puff- 
ing. The Quarterly Review, by mere dint of 
sneering, has convinced half the world that 
it is a very silly book, not worth reading. 
Yet there cannot be a work that affords less 
prize to ridicule, from the unpretending plain 
manner in which it is written. Oh, what a 
mer & bowre would all this be to.a woman of 
quality! The pros and cons, and dits and 
redits !—and finding one’s self unawares en- 
gaged in a faction, instead of standing on 
one’s own ground independent, and bowed 
to by both parties,—a person who has noth- 
ing to do with them being, by tacit consent, 
though they would not own it, held above 
their sphere. But once entered the lists, 
there is no retracting, and the very people 
who most advised you to publish would have 
a secret pleasure in setting up Maria Graham 
above you.t I haveoften thought, however, 
that not one person in a huhdred would have 
taken my advice as you did, whether they had 
followed it or not ; and I wonder how I dared 
to give it. Pray take it in another respect 
—learn Gaelic.” 


In the previous extracts, some members of 
the family of George the Third appear in a 
ridiculous and unenviable light. We may, 
however, quote affectionate notices of another 
of the royal household, whose name has now 
faded from the public recollection. Lady 
Louisa appears to have entertained a strong 
regard for the princess-royal, married to the 
Duke (and subsequently King) of Wiirtem- 
berg. 

© May 20, 1827. 

‘« T expect a very old acquaintance in Eng- 
land shortly, one I little thought I should 
ever see again, the Queen Dowager of Wiir- 
temberg. Thirty long years have elapsed 
since she left us, aad few, very few of her 
friends will she find still living. I used tobe 
often at the queen’s house in her youth, and 
she was the only princessI felt inclined to be 
attached to; for she had sense, though not 
brilliancy, a thoroughly right mind, and real 
dignity, which I preferred to the hail fellow 
well met manners of some of the rest. Then 
she dearly loved her excellent father ; she had 


*The Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone’s Account 
of the Kingdom of Cabul, and its Dependencies in Tar- 
tary, Persia, and India. 1815. 

+ Mrs. Graham, afterwards Lady Calcott, pub- 
lished Travels in India, 1812, and various other 
works evincing taste and research. She died in 
1843. 
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no taste for gossip, and did not take notice 
whether your gown was a new or an old one, 
while her mother and sisters took an exact 
account of everybody’s wardrobe and trinket- 
box. ‘I always think I will observe how 

eople are dressed,’ said slie, ‘ but somehow 
P'forget it.’ Tam glad the king has invited 
her to visit him, for of yore she was no favor- 
ite of his, and he often mortified and teased 
her ; therefore it is the more flattering. How 
the recollections of age naturally pass over 
little unpleasant passages, and lead one to 
return to those whom we ought to have loved 
even if we did not! ”’ 


The visit to England was duly made in the 
summer, and is thus mentioned :— 


6 July 5, 1827. 

‘‘T had a long interview with the Queen 
of Wiirtemberg when she was in London, and 
had real pleasure in seeing her far better than 
she was represented by the reports circulated. 
These talked of her size as something enor- 
mous, which it really is not; she is rather 
shapeless than fat, not having worn stays of 
any kind these twenty years. And her dress 
is nothing extraordinary,—what anybudy’s 
would be who went with their own few gray 
hairs, instead of wearing a wig. Revisiting 
this country seems to give her great pleasure, 
et she speaks with affection of the King of 
Viirtemberg and her grandchildren, and I 
have heard that he is most respectful and 
attentive to her. There is a gencral benevo- 
lence about her difficult not to love. Men- 
tioning her, of course, brings the rest of the 
family to one’s mind. Would’ you believe 
that the head of it received a letter from 
Mrs. Coutts, to ask his consent to her mar- 
riage? Ido not speak from report. I had 
it from Lady Elizabeth Stuart, who spent a 
day at Windsor, and heard his majesty give 
a very droll account of it at his own table. 
Dickie brought the letter ;* as that prom- 
ised better entertainment than the ministerial 
red boxes which were on the table, they were 
all put aside, and Dickie was immediately 
admitted into his presence. ‘ Well, Dickie, 
you are the very last person I expected to sce 
in the character of le Mercure galant.’ ‘In 
what character, your majesty?’ quoth Dickie, 
alarmed, and probably not understanding the 
words. ‘Well,’ resumed the king, ‘ the 
Duke of St. Albans has greater power than 
I; for, Dickie, I don’t think I could possibly 
make you a duke.’ But her impudence (as 
I must call it) sueceeded to her wish; for, 
delighted with so good a joke, he —T 
wrote to wish her joy with his own hand, 
which, you know, was all he could have done 
* Mr. Dickie was a confidential clerk in Coutts’s 


banking-house, and afterwards a partner in the es- 
tablishment. 
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to the daughter of the firet duke about to 
marry the second,—all that the most respect- 
able character in the kingdom could have 
claimed,—all that Queen Mary could do to 
Lady Russell. Yet she might just as well 
have asked my consent as his, being equally 
my banker; and one does not see in what 
other way he was a party at all concerned. 
Lady Sheffield and I, going down to dine with 
the Butes at Sheen, met the happy pair pro- 
ceeding to Highgate through the middle of 
the airers in the Park, then at high tide. 
All the equestrians (in newspaper language) 
turned about and galloped after them.’’ 


The Queen of Wiirtemberg did not long 
survive her visit to England. She died on 
the 6th of October, 1828, in the sixty-third 
year of her age. The event attracted little 
public notice, but Lady Louisa writes :— 


** No one of any rank ever left such sincere 
mourners. Her charities were unbounded, 
and she had so endeared herself to her hus- 
band’s family and to all his subjects, that 
from the present king down to the beggar, I 
hear, all seem to have lost a parent. In 
speaking of him she constantly said, ‘ My 
son ;’ she sent for him when she thought her- 
self dying, had a long conversation with him, 
and hade him bring his wife and children the 
next day. By that time her sight had failed. 
She said, ‘ J’entends vos voix, mais je ne vous 
vois plus,’ and was in the act of putting out 
one hand to him, while his little boy, on 
whom she doated, was kissing the other, when 
an apoplectic seizure ended her life. They 
could hardly remove the child from the body, 
and the young Princess Pauline, the orphan 
daughter of the vaurien Prince Paul, would 
not leave it for several hours. The last day 
I saw her, she showed me a set of ornaments 
she had bought at Rundell and Palmer's, say- 
ing, ‘ Don’t think I wear such things myself’; 
these are for Pauline, my spoiled child.’ It 
was her custom on Sundays to make her Eng- 
lish maid read her an English sermon. On 
the 5th of Octoher, she said, after hearing it 
attentively. ‘There, my dear, you have 
done, and [ thank you ; you will never read 
me another.’ The woman answered, she 
hoped she should. ‘No, no,’ replied the 
queen, ‘I know my death is near at hand,’ 
so prepared was she for the awful change; I 
trust a blessed one to her.’’ 


We may here string together a few obser- 
vations taken from the letters of this ac 
complished lady. The fortitude with which 
Sir Walter Scott bore his loss of fortune is 
thus alluded to :— 


‘¢ Before [ left town on Friday I received a 
letter from Walter Scott, whose thus answer- 
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ing mine by return of _ sufficiently showed 
he took it kindly ; and so he expresses him- 
self. But he writes with such calmness and 
cuntent, dwelling on the blessings he has left, 
and making light of what he has lost (though 
at the same time saying that he shall not tell 
s0 stupid a lie as to pretend indifference), 
that really, like the honest chambermaid in 
the play, ‘I could ery my eyes out to hear his 
magnanimily.’ It completes his character. 
One sentence I must copy out: ‘We have 
ample means for ourselves. I am ashamed 
to think of it as a declension, knowing so 
many generals and admirals who would be 
glad to change fortunes with me. . . . Per- 
haps by this time, you know it al! from him- 
self or Mrs. Lockhart. If not, I think it will 
give you and Mr. S. M. satisfaction in seeing 
a character you esteemed rise instead of fall 
under such circumstances ; for of all things 
one hates to be disappointed, and forced to 
give up one’s favorites—even favorites one 
never saw.”’ 


On the kindred subject of recollections of 
eminent persons seen in youth, Lady Louisa 
observes ,— 


‘*T quite agree with you as to the benefit 
of early recollections of remarkable people, 
but I own I have a doubt whether they are 
often to be found or formed where many 
children herd together. Le mot pour nre is 
then the thing sought for, let the elders 
— as they may. Any trifling particu- 
arity is much more attended to than the in- 
trinsic merit of the character, or even the 
agreeableness of the conversation. One nat- 
urally looks back to one’s own experience. 
T was in some sort a solitary child, from be- 
ing much the pong of my family. In 
after life I recollected with a degree of respect 
all my mother’s friends, some of whom were 
eminent people—for example, Anne Pitt, 
Lord Chatham’s sister, and his counterpart 
in petticoats, whom we saw almost every day, 
and whose wit wasremarkable. I found that 
my elder brothers and sisters—those from 
ten to seven years older than myself—chiefly 
recollected that she had a long nose and a 
great square foot, wore a French cap and 
very long petticoats, and altogether was a 
person to be laughed at; but not one word of 
the conversations which 1 could repeat to you 
at this day. The reason was that they were 
an assembled group who amused themselves 
with quizzing the particulars above men- 
tioned, and never dreamt of listening to what 
an old woman with a square foot could utter. 
If I had had a comrade to play with, no more 
should 1 have done, ‘but being alone, and not 
fond of quizzing (because usually the object 
of it), 1, perforce, heard and remembered her 
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words. It was the same with the Duchess of 
Portland, Mrs. Delaney, and others. Famil- 
iarity breeds contempt, as our writing-mas- 
ters told us, and not veneration. Solomon, 
himself, probably, had some odd trick or 
other, which would have withdrawn the at- 
tention of a set of young folks or of children 
from his proverbs.”’ 


On the death of relations :— 


** As to the death of relations, where the 
nerves are concerned, they do play strange 
tricks with us, banishing reason to an ex- 
traordinary degree. Occasions of this sort al- 
ways appear to me peculiarly apt to display 
the infirmities of human nature. It is rare 
that mutual affliction produces the mutual 
union which one would, in cold blood, suppose 
to be its inevitable result. It is not only that 
there are gradations in sorrow—that A is 
more grieved than B,—but two people, who 
feel equally, perhaps, show their feelings so 
differently as to disgust or irritate each other. 
Even when this does not nye when the 
mournful event softens all hearts for a 
time, the effect seems to cease almost as 
soon as the mourning is puton. You hear 
in the first month how admirably everybody 
has behaved, and, in the second, you are 
astonished to find the whole family at vari- 
ance, possessed with heart-burnings and dis- 
content.” 


Mrs. Stewart Mackenzie, on her first peru- 
sal of Scott’s novel of * W oodstock,’’ conceived 
that there had been too free a use of scrip- 
tural expressions, and that the novelist had 
painted certain vices too broadly. From this 
hasty impression Lady Louisa dissented, and 
successfully vindicated their illustrious friend : 


‘(July 1826.) 
“*T cannot agree with you about ‘* Wood- 
stock.’’ I believe the author means no more 
than to paint the times faithfully, which can- 
not be done without the language then used. 
The irreverence is in those who use it, notin 
him. Nor is it, Iam sorry to say, obsolete, 
I have the i of a letter which a lady I 
know received from a tallow-chandler, that 
beats anything in ‘+ Old Mortality.’’ The most 
awful names and phrases are so blended with 

the puffing of his mottled soap, and his chea 

spermacetti candles! What is far worse, 
have myself known higher people employ 


scriptural language, and drag in texts when © 


the matter in hand was most thoroughly 
worldly—in fact, when they were bent 
gratifying their own passions. This I this« 


irreverent and pernicious—the exposing it 
neither. I have lately been reading some of 
Walter Scott’s prefaces to Ballantyne’s ** Brit- 
ish Novelists,’’ and I am sure the manner in 
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which he reprobates infidel writers there, 
shows how much at heart he has the cause of 
true religion. For Cromwell, if we are to 
read history at all, we must take the liberty 
of forming our own different judgments of 
him ; and of Qucen Bess, and Louis Quatorze, 
and William the Conqueror, and Julius Caesar 
to boot. And Walter Scott is free to think 
of him as was thought in his own day by 
Walker, Whitelocke, Colonel Hutchinson, 
and all the Presbytcrians—that is, all the re- 
ligious men of the Roundhead party. You 
forget the famous anecdote of his dismissing 
them with ‘The Lord will reveal, the Lord 
will help,’ and then turning around to Wal- 
Jer, ‘Cousin Waller, I must talk to these 
men in their own way.’ I think you will be 
like his granddaughter, Mrs. Bendysh, who, 
her biographer says, ‘ got into many quarrels 
about him ; for she was not content with his 
being a great general and statesman, which 
most people would allow, but she would have 
him a great saint, and that few would allow.”’ 


Nor would Mr. Carlyle, we suspect, allow 
as proof the anecdote of Cromwell and Wal- 
ler, which rests on no good authority, and is 
inconsistent with the real character of Oliver. 

The death of friends, that penalty which 
all must pay for advanced years, calls forth 
some striking and pathetic communica- 
tions :— 


‘¢ Royston, Herts, 26th October, 1832. 

‘*T have lost my earliest and latest friend, 

oor Lady Emily Macleod, with whom 1 had 

en onasister’s footing since I was fourteen 
years old. Our mothers had been the com- 
panions of each other’s childhood like our- 
selves ; and as neither of us had a sister near 
her own age, all the little half-childish, half- 
girlish interchange of thoughts and schemes 
and wishes—folly to grown-up ycars--took 

lace, which perhaps never can begin later. 
sometimes it fades away and is wholly for- 
gotten ; the parties grow gradually estranged 
or indifferent. But where people go on to- 
gether through life—a long life—as we had 
done, it is something no intimacy in riper 
years can resemble. We knew each other as 
no one else knew either of us, thought aloud 
to each other, wrote as if we were talking to 
ourselves. Yet such is the tranquillizing 
effect of time, that I have borne the blow 
without those violent emotions it would have 
produced formerly... . 

‘‘The news of poor Sir Walter’s death 
came just at the same sad moment, conse- 
quently made little impression on me at the 
time; but I have thought enough about him 
and them since. Miss Berry, whose forte is 
not delicacy of tact, picked up a life of him 
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in an Edinburgh Journal, and thought it so 
fair and accurate that she sent it to me in an 
office frank. It strikes me as depreciating 
throughout; high general praise, only he was 
no poet, and a very indifferent writer of 
prose. This is matter of taste; but what 
enrages me is the audacious assertion that he 
was too aristocratic to care for the people, 
and never painted a good character in the 
middle or lower classes! Jeanie Deans, 
Dandy Dinmont, and 1 know not how man 
more, were lords and ladies, I suppose ! it 
he had one characteristic more than another, 
I should say it was his kind and affectionate 
familiarity with those below him, which I 
know he took pains to make others adopt 
likewise.”” 
‘ ‘6 November 19, 1832. 

‘‘ The best character of our poor friend 
[Sir W. Scott], and the best critique on his 
works which | have yet seen, is in that moat 
mischievously radical magazine, the New 
Monthly, edited by Lytton Bulwer, author of 
‘Eugene Aram.’ ‘This character dwells 

articularly on the kindly feelings of Sir 
Walter towards the lower class, and the fa- 
vorable portraits he drew of them. It has 
pleased me highly, notwithstanding the doc- 
trines which the magazine pretty plainly in- 
culcates ; viz., away with clergy, universities, 
lords, courts of law, primogeniture, and 
everything that used to be held dear to old 
England—France and America forever! The 
work, however, holds forth a very taking 
lure just now—Lady Blessington’s Conversa- 
tions with Lord Byron, which make one ten 
times better acquainted with him than one 
can be by wading through Moore’s two 
quartos, and all the other books and pam- 
phlets that have been written about him since 
he died. Was she not one of the class yclept 
Oh Fics? Be that as it may, she is a very 
sensible woman, details every circumstance 
very well, and makes the most just remarks 
as she goes along, keeping herself out of 
sight—at least in the background—which a 
vain person would not do. She simply tells 
what she saw and heard. Apropos of Lord 
Byron, was it not a strong measure in Miss 
Berry to have Countess Guiccioli at a svirée? 
This was told me by a person highly scandal- 
ized at it, though | know not that Countess 
Guiccioli is any worse than others whom I 
have met there and heard of elsewhere. But 
the real four-footed lion, wearing mane and 
tail, and teeth and claws, is not so greedy 
of prey, nor 680 indiscriminate in the choice 
of it, as your catcher of figurative lions. I 
am convinced that if Thurtell or Burke could 
have been left at large between the time of 
their murders and their execution, one should 
have had an invitation to the treat of seeing 
them at somebody’s soirée.’’: 
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In 1837, contrary to her fixed opinion, 
Lady Louisa appeared in print. Her “‘ In- 
troductory Anecdotes ”’ to the edition of Lady 
Wortley Montague’s Letters, published by 
her kinsman, Lord Wharncliffe, were ex- 
torted from her, she said, by her nephews, 
and the publication brought her a good deal 
of vexation and mortification. The pleasures 
of authorship she was a stranger to, while 
she felt the pains—that is the stings—pretty 
acutely. But in truth she had communicated 
to the public a store of literary anecdote and 
biographical facts hoth interesting and valu- 
able; and considering that the composition 
was the work of a lady of eighty, it is one 
of the most remarkable contributions made 
to the literary history of our times. There 
were no traces of senility in the ‘ Anec- 
dotes,’’ nor are there any in letters like the 
following, written at still more advanced pe- 
riods of life :— 

‘* October 28, 1840. 

‘* How little did we think when we were 
80 lately talking together of poor Miss Fox, 
and admiring the strong affection between her 
and her brother [Lord Hoiland], that such a 
blow as his loss was just about to fall on her. 
Alas, alas! the happiness,the comfort, the 
blessing of her life thus suddenly taken away ! 
Knowing she was unwell, I wrote to ask after 
her on Tuesday, the 20th. She answered me 
the next day, mentioning his illness but 
slightly, and talking of other things in a way 
that showed she was undeaqnoalarm. Before I 
got the note on Thursday morning, 1t must 
have been over some hours, though I did not 
know it till Friday’s newspaper came in and 
really knocked medown. Had visitors called 
they would have been surprised to find me 
sobbing fora man [hardly knew. What Dr. 
Holland told Lady Charlotte Lindsay, is this : 
They had settled to go to Brighton on the 
Thursday, and he called, not as a physician, 
but to take leave of them, the day before. 
Lord H. complained of sickness. Dr. H. gave 
him a medicine, and not liking his state, 
called again at one o’clock, then grew uneasy, 
and stayed on ; towards evening he sent for 
Dr. Chambers. The pulse continued sinking, 
and early next morning there was an end. 
He (Dr. Holland) said Miss Fox bore the 
misfortune with fortitude and resignation, as 
did also Lady Holland, who, he said, though 
fanciful and fidgety often without reason, did 
bear up under real calamity. I subjoin a 
stanza found on a bit of paper on the floor of 
Lord Holland’s room ; it appears like the be- 
ginning of something he meant to write :— 

*** Nephew of Fox, and friend of Gray, 

Enough my meed of fame, 
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If those who know me best can say, 
I’ve tarnished neither name.’ ”’ 


‘* Jan. 22, 1841. 

‘* Jeremy Bentham was nearly right it Miss 
Fox’s age. I take her to be about ten years 
younger than myself. We were at Brighton 
in the summer of the year 1770—I just thir- 
teen. 1 can exactly see Lady Mary Fox, who 
visited my mother (her Welsh aunt), and 
hear her give a description of the play they 
acted at Winterslow their house in Wiltshire 
(afterwards burned). She was Jane Shore; 
her husband Stephen Fox, Gloster; Charles 
Fox, Hastings; her brother, Richard Shore. 
I remember Miss Fox, a little toddling thing, 
who could just speak. ‘The men called her 
‘ Little Ste,’ from her likeness to her father.”* 


‘* GLoucesTER Puace, 11th of May, 1843. 

‘* May every cloud pass away, and sunshine 
beam on your path in future !—a fature it is 
very improbable I should live to see, as you 
talk of returning in ¢wo years, and [am in 
my eighty-sixth. So great an age sits lightly 
upon mein some respects. I am wonderfully 
blessed with the eyesight of absolute youth, 
and with good general health. On the other 
side, I am too deaf to hear any sound but 
through a trumpet, and that very imperfectly, 
80 can converse with only one person at 
once ; and an increasing rheumatism, or neu- 
ralgia, or tic douloureax—for I know not 
what to call it—affecting the whole of my 
lower limbs, has nearly taken away the use 
of them, and keeps me in almost continual 
pain, worse in bed than anywhere else. My 
mind and memory, I belicve, are unimpaired, 
but of that, to be sure, 1 cannot be the best 
judge. No more of my insignificant old self! 
. . . Our friend M. has not written to me 
lately. It is about the time that he used to 
make one of his short visits to London, and I 
hoped the more that he would come this year, 
because I understood his sister meant to take 
a house for two or three months, and lodge 
her niece Anne. Mr. Lockhart told me this 
a good while ago. The W.’s have arrived. 
Those who have seen him describe him asa 
consummate puppy. I am afraid two lines 
of Dryden, quoted somewhere in the Spectator, 
may be requoted for that pair :— 


**¢ But while abroad so prodigal the dolt is, 
Poor spouse at home as ragged as a colt is.’’’ 


‘* T saw Miss Fox a week ago, well, and, I 
thought, in good spirits. She passed the ear- 
lier part of the winter at Bowood with the 
Lansdownes, and the weather then being ex- 
traordinarily mild and fine, she enjoyed it ex- 
tremely. When she came back she was a 


good while in town with Lady Holland, by 





which I hoped to have profited, but as she 
never was out of an evening, and in a morn- 
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ing was what one may call upon duty to go 
airing every day, she could not call here of- 
ten. On her removing to her home, Lady 


‘Holland very soon removed thither too, carry- 


ing, I understood, her cook, etc., and given 
dinners at Little Holland House. However, 
as Miss Fox kept her own hours and dined 
alone, joining the party when it suited her. 
I dare say it annoyed her less than if the other 
had occipied Holland House and commanded 
her attendance there. The queen’s domin- 
ion falls far short of it! Lady Holland has 
just lost ber old friend, her inmate for above 
forty years, known by the sobriquet of ‘ her 
Atheist’—Mr. Allen, whom,T suppose, you 
know. Some of my visitors tell me she has 
shown a great want of feeling on this occa- 
sion, giving a great dinner at Miss Fox’s 
house, while he was actually dying in her 
own. But the proverb declares that Satan 
himself is less black than he is painted. Lady 
Charlotte L., an unprejudiced person; on 
whom I can depend, says that at the dinner 
in question they were rejoicing over Mr. 
Allen’s being pronounced out of danger, al- 
though a fatal relapse carried him off next 
day. She also says, that he was a quiet, in- 
offensive man, who, if indeed an atheist, did 
not obtrude his opinions on others. And for 
Lady H.'s calling in company now, it is not 
from insensibility—for her eyes betray that 
she has heen crying half the morning—but 
from absolute horror of spending two or three 
hours alone. Poor unhappy woman! She 
is looking out for another medical man, to 
supply Allen’s place in that capacity. I do 
believe that Miss Fox is sincerely attached to 
her, and submits to all her caprices and tyr- 
anny, not from weakness, butaffection. And, 
on the other side, it is impossible not to give 
her credit for loving Miss Fox after her own 
fashion ; how can she help it? I hear Lady 
Davy has thought of returning to England 
this next summer. Sir Thomas Apreece, her 
first husvand’s relation, has died, by which 
event she ol)tains £1,000 a year; but there 
are some law di‘liculties in the way, and she 
mustecome to look after her affairs in person. 
You must have seen her at Rome... .— 
Very affectionately yours, 
* L. Sruarr.”’ 

There are some affecting details of the last 
illness, death, and family circumstances of 
Sir Walter Scott, but we cannot here quote 
them in extenso, and they would lose their in- 
terest by mutilation. We may, however, 
cite one very characteristic passage in a let- 
ter of Mr. Lockhart’s describing the efforts 





made by the London Committee regarding 
Abbotsford and a memorial of Sir Walter :— 


‘¢ As to monuments, if I could choose— 
passing Abbotsford—I should say, put a plain 
sitting statue of Sir W.S. on Princes’ Street, 
Edinburgh, at the south end of Castle Street, 
backed by the rock ; and puta cairn on the 
Eildon Hill, that every lad might carry his 
stone to. As four éemples and pillars, they 
have been vulgarized in Edinburgh. A friend 
said to me, ‘ Good God, whata grand thing it 
will be to have Sir Walter put on a level with 
the late Lord Melville! Let us have another 
pillar at the west end of George Street, by all 
means.’ This man is a sensible one, and was 
dead serious. On a level with Lord Melville, 
whose name will appear only in the fag-end 
of a note to the future history of this country, 
and really will be kept in memory chiefly by 
the pillar! Dugald Stewart and Playfair, 
admirable dominies both, have their temples ; 
so I fancy will now Sir John Leslie. The 
Calton Hill had better be left to the school- 
masters; ina hundred years they will have 
covered it ; but, if they please, they may keep 
a place in the midst for Sir John e 





It is time, however, that we should close 
these extracts. Mrs. Stewart Mackenzie sur- 
vived nearly all her early contemporaries whose 
letters she had so fondly preserved. She was 
within a few months of eighty at the time of 
her death. Her old age was chiefly spent at 
Brahan Castle, surrounded by * troops of 
friends ’’ and relatives, and was marked by 
a certain placid dignity and grace scarcely 
less interesting than her earlier period, when 
she sat to Lawrence, and was the charm of 
London socicty. In her tall figure and com- 
manding features she still looked the chief- 
tainess ; and her rich conversation, her store 
of traditions, anecdotes, and tales of adven- 
ture, were almost unrivalled. As the infirm- 
ities of age confined her more and more to 
her home, the milder features of her charae- 
ter became prominent. Her piety, which had 
never been dormant, even in the midst of her 
busy life in India and Ceylon, was more ar- 
dent and unsectarian, her efforts to spread , 
education over the Highlands were ceaseless, 
and her charities and sympathy with the poor 
were unbounded. Time, money, and influ- 
ence were freely spent in these labors of love 
and patriotism, and she was literally ‘ full 
of mercy and good fruits.’’ 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
OUT OF THE WORLD.—Parr un. 


Dr. Ricn and Miss Berners were marricd 
at Putney Church early one wintry morning, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dumbleton went to the wed- 
ding, and Roberta, in a pretty white bonnet. 
There was scarcely any one else. After it 
was all over, Roberta walked home, packed 
up her things, and went back by the train to 
the country village where her step-father was 
vicar, and where her mother, who was not 
James’s mother, but his late father’s wife, 
was busy from morning to night with little 
boys and girls at home and abroad; with 
soup-kitchens, training-schools ; with a very 
tiresome, fidgety second husband, who could 
do nothing himself, but was very particular 
aboi.t everybody else’s doings. Ile loved his 
own children, but was not over fond of his 
step-daughter ; and I think that is why Mrs. 
Baron was glad that Berta, her dearest and 
favorite child, should be almost constantly 
away. But, all the same, it was a delight to 
have her at home, and she came to the garden 
gate to clasp her in ber kind motherly arms, 
whileall thestep-brothersand sisters, streamed 
out in a little procession to welcome her. It 
was Christmas holdiday time—the hoys were 
at home. Ricarda (Mrs. Baron had a fancy 
for inventing names) was grown up quite a 
young woman; Tina had broken her front 
tooth; Lucy was naughty, but she should 
come down from her room after tea; Will 
and Nick and Harry were hovering about, 
long-legged and kindly and glad. It seemed 
impossi}le to Berta that she was only an hour 
or two away from the struggle of love and 
jealousy, of tenderness and anxiety, she had 
been going through for the last few weeks— 
only tio hours distant from the last tears she 
had dropped, as with Betty’s assistance she 
packed up her boxes and came away ; only 
an hour away from James’s last kind words 
and thoughtful care. And so she settled 
down quietly in this other home. 

She cut out frocks for the children, set to 
work at the choir, and for three whole days 
she and her sisters were busy dressing up the 
old church with ivy and holly and red ber- 
ries. 

Months went by. She heard from James ; 
she had one or two letters from Iloratia, in 
the beautiful handwriting. They were back 
long ago, and settled down quite comfortably, 
Darby and Joan-wise. They hoped she would 
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come soon, and stay as long as ever she liked 
one day. James added, *‘ Caton says he 
would like to come down and pay you a visit. 
I dare say you may see him before long.” 
Poor Mrs. Baron was very much excited, but 
also rather alarmed by this piece of intelli- 
gence. She did not know how her husband 
might take this attention of the young doc- 
tor. I think, as a rule, women are more 
hospitable than men, and more glad to see 
their friends at more hours of the day, but I 
inust confess that it was not only hospitality 
which made her so anxious on this occasion 
to play hostess. Dr. Caton was ten years 
younger than James, was very well to do, 
and certainly was not coming all this way to 
see her and the ungracious vicar only. She 
was right. When Dr. Caton arrived, he 
asked fur Berta eagerly, and Berta appeared. 
But so unwilling, so little glad to see him, 80 
silent, 80 anxious to get out of his way, that 
he determined to go back again without say- 
ing anything of what he had meant to say, and 
had come all this long way to tell her. 

‘« How is James getting on? *’ Mrs. Baron 
asked, by way of making some sort of talk. 

Dr. Caton shrugged his broad shoulders. 
‘‘T hardly ever go there now. Mrs. Rich 
gives herself no end of airs, but I cannot drop 
him altogether ; he looks ill enough, poor fel- 
low, and I think he begins already to repent 
of his bargain.”’ 

‘These unsuitable marriages rarely an- 
swer,”’ said Mrs, Baron, with a sigh. 

‘‘ That is just what he was so angry with 
me for saying,’’ said the young man. ‘J like 
a woman who is not above her station, who 
minds her house, and takes care of her hus- 
hand, and that is what Mrs. R. doesn't do. 
Why, it was as different in Miss Berta’s 
time. . . . Now, the house is all topsy- 
turvy. She’s gota lady’s-maid, they tell me, 
but the dinner is disgraceful. I assure you, 
IT am not particular—you know I’m not, Miss 
Berta, but I couldn’t eat what was on my 
plate. I give you my honor I couldn’t.” 

Berta hoped that this might be a prejudiced 
report, but she could not help feeling sad and 
anxious as the time came near for her to go 
back to them again. 

Alas! the prejudiced report happened to be 
the true one. 

If Horatia had married younger it might 
have been different, but it is almost impossi- 
ble suddenly, in middle life, to become a new 
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woman altogether; and from being lazy, 
nervous, languid, and unhandy, suddenly to 
grow brisk, orderly, thoughtful, and hard- 
working. 

Berta paid them one very short visit, dur- 
ing which all went smoothly, and yet she 
went home for another six months, very 
doubtful as to how things might turn. ler 
brother was not repenting, as Dr. Caton had 
told them, but it seemed to her that Horatia 
might begin to get tired of this new life, as 
she had wearied of the old one. 

When James and Horatia married, they 
hoth picturcd to themselves the lives they 
were going to lead; and the two pictures 
were not in the least like one another, or like 
the reality even. James’s picture was of 
Horatia, a happy woman, a good wife, beau- 
tiful, sympathetic, interested in his schemes, 
contented with her destiny, cheerful, and de- 
voted. Ile saw her busy in a thousand ways, 
working among the poor with more energy 
than Roberta had ever shown, undorstanding 
his plans far better, better able to advise, 
helping him, encouraging him in all good, 
the best friend, the most faithful companion. 
‘* These instincts are unfailéng,”’ he said to 
himself ; ‘* I know her as well as I know my- 
self; by what strange, happy intuition is onc 
led to these discoveries ? ”’ 

Horatia’s picture was also of herself. Ele- 
gantly but simply dressed, gracefully enter- 
taining her relations, leading a sort of Petit 
Trianon existence. Giving delicious but in- 
expensive little dinners, with croquet on the 
lawn, perhaps ; afterwards returning among 
her old companions ; gracious, unpresuming, 
independent, much made of, she was, espe- 
cially at first, well satisfied with herself and 
what she had done, and with her husband. 
He might be a little rough and abrupt, but 
that she should be able to change: and, with 
her connections, it would be indeed strange if 
he did not get on, and become—who knows? 
—a prosperous manin time. But by degrees 
she began to think the calm haven was per- 
haps a little too calm after all—only broken, 
as it were, by the vagaries of Betty and the 
cook—Horatia lost all patience with them. 
She detested a racket, but she was not accus- 
tomed to this utter seclusion, or, what was 
even worse, this strange company :—young 
ladies who calied her dear, and who were 
surprised at everything; homely matrons, 
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with funny husbands; and that intolerable 
young man, Mr. Caton, who was worst of all. 
Fortunately she had still her own relations to 
go to. 

And meanwhile James went on prosing 
to himself. Long happy evenings, Horatia 
playing on the piano while he sat and smoked 
(as he was doing now) on the lawn. The 
whole house brightened hy her coming—a stir 
of life, pleasant talk, where there had only 
been silence before, or poor Ruberta’s gentle 
commonplaces. Dear Berta! It would be 
as happy a change for her as for himself. 
He could hardly believe that all this treasure 
of happiness was his, that he had a wife in 
the drawing-room, and that wife Horatia; 
and he put down his cigar, and went and 
looked in at the window to assure himself 
that it was not all a fancy brought about by 
the smoke, the faint perfume of roses, the 
sweet bewildering air of a summer’s day. 
And in a minute he came back, and began to 
puff tobacco, not castles in the air any more. 
For Horatia was there certainly, but 8o was 
Lady Whiston; so was Mrs. Dumbleton. 
Voices, flounces, big carriage at the garden 
gate. It was no fancy; and as he did not 
want to face them all he came back to his 
place. 

‘* James! ’? Horatia calls, opening the win- 
dow and looking out. 

James looks round and shakes his head. 

Horatia, surprised, comes out across the 
grass. ‘* Wont you come and see Aunt 
Car?” ; 

‘**T am busy,”’ says the doctor. 

‘* They want us to dine there,” says Hora- 
tia, putting her hand on his shoulder. ‘They 
expect Lord Holloway.’’ 

** We dined there yesterday—there is that 
breakfast next week ; make some excuse.” 

** But in your profession it is of great con- 
sequence that you should improve your ac- 
quaintance,”” says Ioratia, blushing up. 
‘* They were just saying so. Lord Holloway 
has dreadful attacks of the gout.”’ 

‘* That is what I shall have if I dine there 
any more. Youcango, you know. You can 
make up to Lord Holloway all the better if I 
am not there.’’ 

‘+ flow can you say such disagreeable things? 
Of course I must go without you, if you will 
not come. It will look very odd; I don’t 
like it at all.” 
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“Then why don’t you stay?’ says the 
doctor in his kind voice, smiling as she 
frowns. 

** Aunt Car will be hurt as it is,”’ says 
Horatia, looking round. ‘I suppose I had 
better go back and tell her. It is most un- 
pleasant.’’ 

James glanced a quick, doubtful look as 
she walked away unconscious, slim, tall, 
graceful, with her vivlet dress trailing over 
the grass and the daisies. Shestoops her head 
at the window, and passes in under the clus- 
tering roses. After all, why should not she 
like to go, James asks himself, and though 
he might have answered the question, per- 
haps he took care not to doso. How many 
such questions are there which are best un- 
asked and unanswered? Truth, indeed, is 
greater than silence, and if we could always 
tell what was true, it would be well to speak 
always. [But silence is often better than the 
half-truths we utter ; silence to ourselves and 
of ourselves, as well as to others. 

Horatia came home about one o’clock in 
the morning, and found her husband still up, 
sitting in the little study, and Mr. Caton with 
him. ‘he window was open, a candle was 
flaring on the table, and she thought there 
was a strange aromatic smell in the room. 
But it was hard to find Mr. Caton always 
there, even at that hour of the night. She 
was not safe, and she looked her displeasure. 
He got up with such a grave face as he made 
her a little stiff bow, that she was still more 
indignant. James, too, was grave, though he 
smiled and put out his hand. 

Horatia wrapped her white cloak round 
her, and turned her back upon Caton. 

** What have you been concocting, James? 
Why do you sit with the window open? I 
wish you had been with me. Lord Holloway 
is perfectly charming, and—” 

* Weil, good-night,”’ said Caton, suddenly. 
*¢ Good-evening, Mrs. Rich,’’ and he walked 
off. As the door shut [oratia began indig- 
nantly, ‘* Taat man isinsup—”’ but her hus- 
band stopped her languidly, and said he was 
not up to fighting his friend’s battles that 
night. Ile was tired. ‘ Is this the way’ he 

‘speaks to me?” ILoratia thought. 

The nextday the doctor went up to town and 
came back ty dinner very silent, and much 
out of spirits. And Mr. Caton, as usual, 
looked in in the evening, and they were clos- 
eted together for some time. Horatia had 
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taken a nervous dislike to the poor young man; 
his presence was almost unendurable to her. 
Rich looked hurt and vexed when she said 80 
one day. 

‘* Why have you taken this aversion to my 
old companion? ’’ he asked. 

‘* Because he is familiar and interfering ! ”” 
cries Horatia. 

‘* What do you say to Lady Whiston, 
then?’’ says the doctor, provoked. 

Horatia was still more provoked, and the 
little discussion ended in her going off alone, 
as usual, to the Dumbleton f¢te. 

But she looked so bright and handsome in 
her white dress, as she wished him good-by, 
that James secretly relented, and thought he 
should like to see her admired, and deter- 
mined, if he could, to come for her after all. 

Horatia was not sorry to go by herself. 
She felt more at her ease when her husband 
was not there. Old friends came up to greet 
her. Two old flames asked her to dance. 
Mr. Dumbleton gave her his arm, and took 
her into the conservatory for an ice. Here. 
they all were, making much of her, welcom- 
ing her. Horatia could not help contrasting 
all this with her husband’s grave looks and 
unconcerned manner. 

‘*‘ How does the housekeeping go on?’”’ 
said Mr. Dumbleton. 

“Don't talk about it,’? cried Horatia. 
‘¢ Everything is sodifferent. My genius does 
not lie in that direction ; and yet-—would you 
believe it?—James grumbles at times.” 
What a pretty effect. 

They were in a long conservatory, full of 
trees and shrubs, and flowers and Chinese lan- 
terns. The sound of distant music, the per- 
fume of the plants, the soft glimmer of the 
lights, filled the whole place, and the stars 
came twinkling through the glass domes. 
Horatia was enchanted instead of being bored 
as in old times. It was an Arabian Night’s 
Entertainment. One of her cousins, an old 
admirer of hers, came up and scarcely recog- 
nized her, she looked so wonderfully hand- 
some and happy ; he asked her to dance, and 
Horatia consented, and went off laughing and 
radiant ; but Henry Dambleton looked after 
her a little doubtful as to the entire success 
of his match-making. 

Horatia, meanwhile, twirled and twisted ; 
the musicjans played one of those charming 
waltzes that seem to be singing and sighing 
with one breath. ‘The music surged and sank 
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again ; it was like the sea flowing upon a 
shore ; breathless, excited, Horatia danced on 
in cadence to the tune, and thought this mo- 
ment ought to last forever ; she and her part- 
ner went to one of the windows to refresh 
themselves, and stood out upon a low balcony, 
close to the ground, and began to talk of old 
days, as people do when they suddenly grow 
confidential with time and place, and then 
they talked down to later days, and the cous- 
in, whose name was Charles Whiston, re- 
proached her for having left them as she had 
done: ‘ Did she never regret it? Had she 
quite given up old friends for new? ” 

‘*No,no, no!’ cried Horatia ; ‘ unequal 
marriages are foolish things, Charles. It is 
not until you find yourself lonely and misun- 
derstood in the midst of people who have been 
brought up to sce things en-dessous, instead of 
en-dessus that you begin to discover how real 
and how insurmountable certain differences 
are. Things with which I have been familiar 
all my lifeseem strange and unfamiliar to them. 
There is a sort of suspicious defiance T cannot 
describe—a sort of meanness, of familiarity, 
of low jocularity.”’ 

** But how could you ever marry him? ”’ 
cried Charles Whiston, much concerned. 
‘* This is terrible. You must come away ; 
you must come to us, we are always—”’ 

Some one who had been sitting under the 
window started at that moment, and got up 
and walked away. 

‘*T am not speaking of my husband,”’ said 
Horatia, blushing, and starting, and a little 
ashamed of herself. ‘* I was thinking of—of 
friends—persons who come to the house whom 
I cannot be rid of. There is his step-mother, 
for instance—who came a short time ago, and 
interfered in the most unwarrantable manner. 
There is a certain dreadful Dr. Caton whom 
James is foreverasking. Can you fancy that 
man daring to call me Mrs. Gallipots ?—don’t 
laugh—such vulgar insults are no laughing 
matter.” 

‘* Poor Horatia,’’ said her companion, sen- 
timentally. ‘* [assure you I do not feel in- 
clined to laugh.” 

The musicians hegan to play a new meas- 
ure, and the dancers set off with fresh spirit. 
The people outside were still pacing and talk- 
ing in low voices, the trees were hung with 
brilliant jewels of fire, no breath stirred the 
branches, the white dresses gleamed mysteri- 
ously through the darkness, the light steps 





loitered, the low voices sank. Horatia stood 
immovable, with her head against her hand : 
her companion was sitting on the low stone 
parapet, and leaning lazily over the side of 
the balcony, when suddenly he started up, 
and stood listening. 

‘‘ Did you hear that?’ hesaid. And once 
more distinctly sounding through the still 
night came a plaintive cry out of the wood. 

‘Oh! go and see,”’ said Horatia ; ** what 
can it be? ”’ 

In a moment all the silent enchantment of 
the hour seemed broken and dispelled. That 
forlorn cry had shaken and dispersed the 
dreams, the illusions, the harmonies of the 
summer night. It was like a pebble falling 
into still waters. But it was only for a mo- 
ment: by degrees the silence, the music, the 
starlight, re-assured the startled people; they 
forgot once more that pain existed in the 
world, that trouble could approach them. 
Horatia had almost forgotten her alarm when 
her cousin rejoined her. 

‘‘Tt was nothing,” he said. ‘* Some one 
fainted—a woman was frightened, and 
screamed. Dr. Rich was there, and another 
doctor.”’ 

‘‘ My husband! ”’ said Horatia, surprised. 

‘‘Some one told me they had gone home 
with the paticnt,’’ said Charles Whiston. 
‘¢Shall we have another waltz?” Tum— 
tum-te-tum, te-tum—the music plays, and off 
they go. 

When Horatia got home she found a little 
note hurriedly scrawled. ‘‘ Don’t expect me 
to-night, I am detained.—Yours, J. R.”’ 

He came home next day, looking pale and 
exhausted, as if he had been up all night. 

‘* Who was ill?’ Horatia asked. ‘* Who 
fainted ? ’’ 

*¢T cannot tell you who it was,”’ said the 
doctor. ‘*Caton attended him. Ihave been 
very busy, and I am not well myself, Hora- 
tia. I shall go and lic down.” 

‘You went up to the hall last night, 
then? ”’ persisted Horatia. 

James did not answer, but looked at her 
once in an odd sort of way, and then went 
out of the room. Horatia never quite knew 
what had happened that night. 

It seemed to Horatia that he was never 
quite the same again after this unlucky féte. 
She actually began to wish for Berta to come. 

Roberta’s mother had brought her that 
first time, and left her and gone away, after 
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managing to give great offence to James, as 
well as to his wife, by one or two awkward 
speeches. And when Berta came back to the 
oid trouble once more—the old battle and 
disappointment—she determined to be warned 
by her mother’s example. She would gladly 
have stayed on at home, but James kept 
writing for her to come, and the bugbear of 
a step-father growled out, ‘* Why didn’t she 
go, since they were so anxious to have her ?”’ 
and besides, there was a natural yearning 
after Jamcs in her heart, which would have 
brought her from the end of the world, if he 
wished it. 

But now that Horatia was mistress of his 
house, Berta did not like to interfere in the 
household disarrangements—for it was noth- 
ing else: Horatia evidently discontented and 
unsatisfied—James looking worn and out of 
spirits—the dinner unsatisfactory, the furni- 
ture dim and neglected, maids careless and 
unpunctual. THoratia had theories about 
everything, but did not possess the gift of 
putting them in practice. Every human be- 
ing had its rights, she used to say, and those 
of servants were constantly infringed. The 
consequence was, that though Betty had time 
to read the paper and a course of history ju- 
diciously selected by her mistress, she had not 
time to dust and scrub and scour, as in days 
of yore, when the poor dector’s rights only 
were considered. 

Roberta found that it was almost more 
than she could do, not to speak, not to inter- 
fere. Sle was ready to cry sometimes when 
her brother came in, tired and exhausted, and 
had to wait an hour for his dinner. She 
thought him looking ill, indeed, and changed. 
By degrees she almost got to hate Horatia, 
and did not do her justice for those good qual- 
ities she certainly possessed. Horatia’s tem- 
per was perfect ; she bore Berta’s irrepressi- 
ble glances and loud reproaches admirably. 
She saw that her husband loved his sister ; 
she would not pain him hy blaming her. She 
often wondered that he should seem more at 
home with Roberta than with herself. She 
thought herself infinitely superior, cleverer, 
handsomer, better bred ; she had not Berta’s 
fare gift of home-making, her sweet repose 
of manner, her unsvlfish devotion to those for 
whom she cared. Lloratia rarely forgot her- 


self. Berta was like her brother, and almost 
lived in the people she loved. 
And so Horatia’s beautiful black cyes did 
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not see all the many things that were amis ; 
her soft white hands did not work and pre- 
pare for her husband’s comfort; days went 
by ; little estrangements went by; the gecse 
cackled on the common ; sick people died or 
got well; well people fell sick ; James Rich 
went lis rounds, and sighed sometimes as 
he looked at his beautiful wife. It had not 
answered, somehow. 

Every day little stories are told ; sometimes 
about great things, sometimes about nothing 
atall. This was about nothing at all, and 
yet the story was there to read, and I am 
trying to write it down. 

The people who tell the stories are gener- 
ally too interested and unbappy, or happy, 
or anxious, or vexed, to look at their daily 
lives from another point of view ; and some- 
times even other people standing by have not 
the gift of seeing what is passing before their 
eyes. Horatia, who was quick about other 
people, was blind to her own faults. Dr. 
Rich was the person in that houschold who 
could best read the disappointing little his- 
tory that was telling out, day by day, under 
his roof, and the struggle of his daily life 
was to be blind, and not to read the open 
page. Horatia had no such scruples, and 
always said what she thought, and thought 
what she liked, and spoke openly to James, 
to the .Dumbletons, of her fancies, disap- 
pointments, dislikes, particularly of her dis- 
like to Dr. Caton. Now that Berta was there, 
he was always coming, and Horatia did not 
at all fancy such a brother-in-law ; and soshe 
told the girl, who laughed and blushed and 
acquiesced. Horatia said as much to James 
one day, who answered, somewhat absently,’ 
‘** Caton isa very clever, good fellow. Iam 
afraid Roberta will have nothing to say to 
him; but he comes to see me, Horatia.”’ 
And that evening, after dinner, coming out 
into the garden, she saw, much to her dis- 
gust, Dr. Caton’s red whiskers and a cloud of 
tobaceo under the arbor, where her husband 
was also sitting, apparently deep in conver- 
sation with his friend. 

Another grievance she had, which was this : 
she inherited a few hundred pounds unex- 
pectedly about this time, which she wanted 
to lay out in doing up the house and. the 
garcen, and in more Persian mats, and a 
brougham.\ Dr. Rich insisted on her leaving 
the whole sum untouched at his banker's. 
‘* You shall have it in due time,’” he said. 
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“ Horatia, can’t you believe that I have some 
good reason for not spending money just 
now?’ She could not understand this strange 
fancy for saving. Ile would go nowhere ; he 
would insist on economizing in every way ; 
he would not willingly ask even her cousins 
todinner. Wearied, disappointed, provoked, 
she began to tell herself that her marriage 
had been a mistake—she began to long to get 
away, to sigh for and to dream of liberty. 
They did not know how far these dreams had 
carried her, once she had given way to them. 
She had wished for Berta, but when Berta 
came she grew jealous of her. Life was a 
miserable delusion, Horatia often thought. 

Berta could not help seeing there was some- 
thing wrong, and put it all to poor Horatia’s 
score. Itseemed to her that Dr. Caton knew 
more than he chose to tell; for sometimes she 
would catch a half-pitying, hesitating glance ; 
and once when she met him on the common, 
she saw that he seemed almost inclined to 
speak, but she walked on rapidly, and then 
he changed his mind and turned away ab- 
ruptly. She did not dare to ask what it was, 
for she thought that. after all it might only 
be the old story that she did not want to hear. 

She was sitting one day sewing in the win- 
dow, Horatia was lying on the sofa, the sun 
was pouring in. It looked a peaceful little 
scene enough—flowers and young women, 
novels, needlework, silence, sunlight—when 
presently Horatia put down her novel and 
began to talk; and as she talked, Berta be- 
gan to sew very fiercely, and to blush up 
angrily. 

‘It is a shame,” Horatia was saying, 
‘‘that I may not choose my own company ; 
that I am to be forced to receive a person 80 
distasteful tome as Dr. Caton. His familiar- 
ity is unbearable. To-day he came up to me, 
and told me that I ought to take more care 
of James. You and your brother cannot un- 
derstand how distasteful this sort of thing is 
—what a real want this want of congenial 
society is to me.” 

‘¢ You have James,’’ said Berta. 

‘‘ James isa dear, good James,’ said Ho- 
ratia, passing her hand wearily over her eyes : 
‘‘hut he has not been brought up to many 
things that I have been accustomed to. I 
feel a little want of sympathy, a little lonely 
sometimes.”’ 

A cleverer person than Roberta might have 
understood her better; but the girl was 





thoroughly provoked and offended. All her 
pent-up passion burst out, and she spoke, 
scarcely knowing what she said. 

‘‘ Do you dare to complain—you who have 
made James sad and lonely by coming to live 
with him—you who don’t appreciate him, 
who can’t understand his goodness? He is 
the best, wisest, and dearest of men; his 
gontleness and forbearance are wonderful. 
You neglect him as no wife ever neglected 
her husband. You do nothing to help him.’ 
When he is worn out you complain to him 
about yourself—you are so used to think of 
yourself, Horatia. I must.speak. I may 
never come into your house again; but it 
breaks my heart to see it all. And when he 
comes home sad and out of spirits you don’t 
look up—you scarcely heed him: you say, 
‘ James, shut the door, or poke the fire,’ or 
whatever it may be. I always used to think 
James’s wife would be the happiest, proudest 
woman in the whole world, until you came to 
undeceive me.”’ 

Even Horatia could not bear this : she, too, 
got angry. F 

‘¢ You certainly shall never come hereagain, 
Roberta, unless I am away. You speak of 
things which are not your concern; and you 
should have been silent. Iam quite able to 
appreciate my husband without anyhody to 
point out his merits. But sometimes I think, 
Roberta, that either you or I had better go. 
Stay,” she said; ‘“‘I am not at all certain 
it is I whoshould remain ; ’’ and she gathered 
up her papers and books, and drew herself 
up to her full height, and sailed out of the 
room. 

And so poor James, coming home earlier 
than usual, found only Roberta crying and 
sobbing in the drawing-room. Horatia was 
up-stairs with a nervous attack. A strong 
smell of burning and a black smoke came in 
whifls out of the kitchen. The maids were 
in her room sympathizing with the mistress ; 
and the dinner was spoiling unheeded. The 
penitent Roberta tricd in vain to stov crying. 

‘‘T am going away,’’ she said; ‘‘ going 
away this very evening. It is too disagree- 
able for Horatia to have me in the house. I 
have behaved so dreadfully. I only wonder 
she did not turn me out on the common. I 
am very sorry, dear James. I will do any- 
thing : I will beg her pardon, if she will only 
be kind enough to forgive what has passed, 
and let me comeand see youagain. Because 
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I do love you almost more than anybody in 


the world. Please don’t hate me for behav- 
ing so badly.” 

Then he had to go up-stairs to Horatia. 
When he came down he was looking very 
pale and biting his lips. His wife had 
gasped out things about “ your relations ; ”’ 
about the way in which he preferred them 
and their ways to hers ; about his being more 
happy before she came ; about her loneliness ; 
about — But there is no use in recapit- 
ulating all her nervous griefs. ‘ You had 
better pack up, Roberta,”’ said the doctor, with 
one more sigh. * ** I will drive you down to 
the station. I must sce you off. It is only 
four o’clock now ; if we catch the five o’clock 
train it will still be light by the time you get 
home. I think your sister will get over it 
sooner if you are not here. Don’t cry, dear; 
it will be all right in a little. I can quite 
understand her annoyance. Don’t cry any 
more, Berta ; that wont mend matters,’’ he 
said, cheerfully. Then he went into his 
study, shut the door, and fell down into his 
big chair, and let his head fall heavily on his 
breast. His pulses were throbbing with 
grief; it was all he could do to subdue his 
agitation. His wife’s passionate indignation 
and reproaches had upset him; and that 
Berta, whom he looked upon almost as a 
‘daughter, should be estranged, and that he 
should be left quite alone—more lonely than 
he had ever been—was a cruel stab to this 
tender and sensitive heart. When it was 
time for Berta to go, he came out of his room, 
looking exactly as usual. THe went to his 
wife’s bedside and said gocd-by, but she 
would not answer him; and then he came 
down again, and helped his sister into the 


little carriage, and took his place leisurely} 


beside her, and they drove away. 

The trees seemed to fly past them, the birds 
went wheeling over the fields, a blue-gray 
mist hung over the distant hedgerows and 
the haystacks, over the farmsteads and cot- 
tages nestling in the little hollows. 

The landscape was painted in black and 
gray, with clouds and rain-water. Now and 
tien a rain-laden wind would come blowing 
‘fresiily into Roberta’s face. 

As they were nearing the station, some- 
body came up alongside upon a tired horse. 
It was Dr. Caton. 

“Twas going to look for you,”’ said Dr. 
Rich, pulling up. ‘‘ Well, you come in this 
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evening, about nine o’clock. We can’t wait 
now, weshall miss the train.” And then he 
bent forward and said a few words, ina low 
voice. Berta wondered what it was all about, 
as she nodded and smiled good-by. Dr. Caton 
looked up with a strange expression. She 
wondered whether it was because she was 
going away ; and then she wondered whether 
she should ever forgive herself and thought 
what a comfort it would be to tell her mother 
everything, and to be well scolded as she de- 
served, and then kissed and forgiven bike a 
child. She gave such a tremendous sigh once, 
that her brother begantolaugh. ‘+ You silly 
child!” he said; ‘forget all about it. I 
will undertake that Horatia shall bear no 
malice.”” Then he drove on silently for a 
minute, and then he said, ‘‘ Berta, do you 
think you could ever fancy Caton? he is a 
little rough, but he is a thorough good fel- 
low, and very fond of you.” 

‘‘T am very fond of him,’ said Berta, 
smiling, ‘* but I don’t want to marry him. 
Perhaps, if you praise him very much, James, 
in time— Ah, here we are!’’ And pres- 
ently Berta had kissed him, and said good- 
by, and watched him until the train had 
carried her away, and he disappeared. By 
leaning out she just saw him for one instant 
more, looking after her with his kind, smil- 
ing face; and then the train went suddenly 
on through the quiet country, carrying away 
Roberta, with her troubles and puzzles. The 
doctor travels homeward, strangely abstract- 
ed; and Horatia has risen from her bed, 
where she had been lying, and is making 
desperate and angry resolutions. 

‘*Was he indeed more happy before I’ 
came? He did not deny it. When I gave 
up everything for him, I thought, at least, 
that he would love me.’’ She smoothed her 
tumbled hair, put on a shawl, and went down- 
stairs and out into the open air. ‘It will 
do me good,’* she thought, as she opened the 
garden-door, and walked along the gravel- 
walk towards the arbor. A book was lying 
on the seat; James or Roberta must have 
left it. He sometimes smoked under the 
honeysuckles after dinner. Roberta used to 
take her work there of a morning. Horatia 
hated the place, and never went in. The 


faded summer green looked almost fresh again 
in the gray, damp atmosphere ; the birds flew 
over her head; and across the common the 
dahlias were beginning to come out. 
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Tt was chilly and dismal enough, and Ho- 


ratia went back presently into the house. 


She was shocked and hurt and wounded. 
She was not angry exactly ; she did not like 
her husband less, but she was astonished to 
find she had not made him happy. She was 
telling herself with some quiet scorn, that he 
wanted a housekeeper, like Roberta, and not 
a wife; that if he had been really happier 
before she came to him, it would be perhaps 
as well that she should leave him now. She 
was in a hard and cruel frame of mind. She 
began to ask herself the old question, if it 
had not been better for them both if they had 
never married? She began to wonder how 
she had ever been s0 infatuated as to give up 
everything for this commonplace man. She 
was sitting on the sofa, with her head against 
her hand when he came in. 

‘¢ You saw her off? ”’ said Horatia, by way 
of saying something. 

‘Yes, we just caught the train,’’ her hus- 
band answered, ‘‘ or I should have had to 
bring her back.”’ 

‘*T am glad you were in time,”’ said Ho- 
ratia, coldly. ‘James, you must make 
Roberta understand that she is never toepeak 
to me in such a way again.’’ 

‘‘ She meant no harm: she is very sorry 
for what has happened; she told me to tell 
you 80.” 

‘* She may well be sorry,” said the wife. 
‘¢T am very sorry that all this has happened ; 
it has made me know—made me understand 
—’’ and she burst into tears. 

Poor James sank back wearily into his 
chair. ‘‘ Go on,’’ he said. ‘Tell me all 
your troubles, you poor woman. What has 
it made you understand? ”’ 

‘‘That we have failed to make one an- 
other happy,’’ said Horatia, in her wilful- 
ness. ‘I could have borne to be miserable 
myself, but I confess I cannot bear to hear 
that you—that you were happier before I 
came.”’ 

‘+ But it is notso. Ihave been more happy 
since you came, Horatia,’”’ said the doctor, 
with kind and wonderful forbearance. ‘I 
have been more happy and more unhappy. 
I have had you as well as myself to care for.’’ 

‘‘ Ah, no!” cried the woman, foolishly 
and madly; ‘‘it isn’t so. Isee it in your 
face, James ; [ have made up my mind. We 
shall be fricnds always, whatever happens, 
but I will go back to my aunt. Roberta, 
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who is a drudge at heart, can come and keep 
your house, and satisfy you better than your 
wife could ever hope to do. Do you hear 
me?” she said, shrilly, for he did not an- 
swer. ‘* It is because I wish to be your 
friend, and not your housekeeper, that I am 
going ; it is because people who do not agree 
are best apart.’’ 

‘‘T don’t think s0,’’ the doctor said, 
slowly, and looking at her in a strange, odd 
sort of way. ‘* Long habit brings folks to- 
gether at last; forbearance is a wholesome 
discipline for one and for the other; a man 
and a woman who are both sincerely trying 
to do their duty can’t fail one day to find 
their best happiness in it, and together. 
Suppose we part—it may be forever, the ways 
of Providence are inscrutable—what do we 
gain? a life-long, may be an eternal, loneli- 
ness and estrangement and indifference; or 
suppose we struggle on together for a little 
fime, Horatia, and learn at last to love one 
another, at any rate to forgive, to sympathize, 
to endure. Can you hesitate one moment? ”’ 
he said, in his sad voice. 

‘¢] should not hesitate,’’ said Horatia, sob- 
bing still, ‘if it were not for Roberta. If 
she comes here, I cannot and will not stay; 
my duty does not extend to her. James, we 
might love one another, even if we did not 
live together; I might still be your best 
friend.”’ 

The poor doctor, hurt, wounded beyond 
expression, could listen no longer, and he got 
up with a great sigh, and walked away out 
of the room. Horatia flung herself down on 
the floor, and buried her face in her hands. 
‘* He doesn’t mean it,” she kept saying to 
herself. ‘+I know he would be more happy 
without me. He is too good for me; I own 
he is too good for me. I can’t love him; I 
can’t understand him; I make him misera- 
ble. He looks wretched and ill and unhappy, 
and it is all my dving; and it is his doing that 
Tam wretched. Why did he bring me here? 
I must go; it will be better for each of us. 
Yes, I must—I will go.” 

James was walking up and down outside 
in the garden. He once looked up through 
the uncurtained ‘window, and saw. her pros- 
trate in her trouble. How could he make 
her more happy ?—it was indeed. a, strange 
puzzle and bewilderment. He: felt that she 
scarcely deserved kindness, and, then he said 
to himself, kindness deserved, was no kind- 
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ness. ‘‘ What merit have ye? ’’ he muttered, 


and something more about publicans and sin-' 


ners, and sv once more he went back into the 
warm, little fire-lighted room. He went up 
to her, but she did not heed him ; he stooped 
over her; he picked her up off the floor. 
** Horatia,’’ he said, ** don’t you care for me 
in the least? Do you want to make me very 
lonely, very wretched? Go, if you like, but 
I tell you you will be more miserable than 
you are now. Look at me, and tell me what 
you mean to do.” 

How sad he looked, how kind, how endur- 
ing. Horatia could not help it. She was 
forced to give in. She still wanted to go, to 
turn back to her old easy life; but she had 
not the heart or the courage to say so. She 
was silent ; and she left her hand in his. He 
- accepted her silence. 

** We will never talk about it again,’’ he 
said. ‘* And you must try and be more happy, 
my poor woman.” 

Then he took a cigar, and went and lit it 
at the fire, and took up his hat, and said he 
would be in directly. 

** 1 should like a cup of tea,” he said. “I 
am only going to smoke my cigar in the gar- 
den. Call me when it is ready.” 

Horatia watched him as he passed the win- 
dow ; and she then rang the bell and ordered 
some tea; and then once more sat down by 
the fire, staring at the embers. It waa use- 
less trying to get away. He would not let 
her go. By this fireside she must remain to 
the end. How inconceivably forbearing he 
was, how kind, how patient, how forgiving. 
Was it indeed impossible to love him? She 
heard his steps pacing the gravel outside. 
Why would he not let her go? What could 
make him wish that she should remain? 
What, indeed! Then, at last, she began 
suddenly to blame herself. 

**T don’t think I know how to appreciate 
his goodness,’ she said. ‘‘ Heigho! I wish 
he had married a model wife, who would 
have known how to make him happy, and at 
‘home.”’ 

Betsy brought in the tea and the candles. 
Horatia started from her low chair, where 
@he had been sitting in a sort of dream of re- 
morse, reproach, regret, indecision, and pro- 
ceeded to make it; and then she poked the 
fire, and straightened her somewhat untidy 
locks, and then she went and tapped at the 
window for James to come in. 
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When she looked out at tho end of five 
minutes, she was surprised to see that a 
shower of rain was falling. She opened the 
casement, and all the wet drops came plash- 
ing into her face. She said to herself that he 
must have come in at the garden-door, and 
gone up to his room. She went out into the 
passage, his hat was not there; she ran up 
the narrow staircase, and went and knocked 
at his door. Then she looked in. The room 
was dark and empty. No, he was not there ; 
for she spoke his name and no one answered. 
Horatia went down into the drawing-room to 
wait once more. The kettle was boiling over 
on the hearth, the candles were flaring, for 
she had forgotten to shut the window. As 
she went to close it,a great gust of wet-laden 
wind surged into the room, and one of the 
candles went out, and the door banged. 

It was dismal and cheerless enough. She 
began to wish that James would come in. 
Had he gone across the common? No; she 
would have seen him pass. She went to the 
window once more ; the trees were waving a 
little in the darkness. The rain was falling 
still, when she went to the garden-door and 
called out, ‘‘ James! come to tea!’”’ Do you 
not know the dreary sound of a voice calling 
in the darkness? She came back into the 
sitting-room, took up a book, and tried to 
read, glancing at the window every instant. 
Once she almost thought she saw her hus- 
hand looking in, but it was only fancy. The 
book she had taken was the second volume of 
some novel. She looked on the table for the 
first, and then remembered that she had seen 
it lying, not on the table, but on the seat in 
the arbor at the end of the garden. And 
then suddenly she said to herself, ‘* That is 
where James has taken shelter from the rain ; 
how foolish of him not to come home! I 
think I will go and fetch him.” 

She went into the hall and tied on a water- 
proof; she pulled the hood over her head ; 
she went to the garden-door a second time, 
hesitated a moment, and then passed out. It 
was darker and wetter than she had expected, 
and she thought of turning back ; but while 
she was thinking of it she was going quickly 
along the gravel-walk towards the arbor, 
brushing the wet gooseberry-bushes and box 
borders, a little afraid of the blackness, a lit- 
tle provoked with herself for her foolishness in 
coming. She could just make out tho arbor 
looking very black in the night ; as she came 
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nearer, a sort of terror thrilled over her, for 
she thought she saw something within the 
darkness. ‘‘ James!’ she said, in a sort of 
frightened way, springing forward. ‘‘ Why, 
are you there, James? ’’ she almost screamed, 
as she came close up. She saw—yes, surely 
she saw—his white face gleaming through 
the blackness. She began to tremble with 
terror, for he did not move or seem to notice 
her, though she came quite close up, and 
stood before him, gasping. With a desper- 
ate fear, she put out her hand and touched 
the white face. And still James did not 
move or speak. 

A few minutes ago he had been a man with 
a tender heart sorely tried, with a voice to 
speak, with eyes to watch her reproachfully 
as she thrust him away, with a kindly, for- 
giving hand always ready, and willingly out- 
stretched. And now, what was he ?—who 
was he? What distance lay between them ? 
Could he hear her feeble wails and outcries 
across the awful gulf? ‘‘ James !—James !— 
O James!’ the poor woman screamed out, 
hardly conscious. Shedidnot faint ; she did not 
quite realize the awful truth—she could not. 

In a minute, with hurried voices and foot- 
steps, the maids came up the garden, and with 
them the boy, who had brought a lantern. 
And suddenly flashing through the darkness 
the light fell upon the dead man’s face. It 
lit up the arbor, the dripping creepers, the 
wooden walls, the awful figure that was sit- 
ting there unmoved ; and then Horatia fell 
with a sort of choking cry to the ground, 
prostrate in the wet, crushing the borders, the 
green plants that were drinking in the rain 
which still fell heavily. 

The day had begun to dawn when Horatia 
came to herself, and opened her eyes in a 
dazed, wide, strange way. Fora minute she 
hardly understood where she was, and then 
somehow she knew that she was lying on the 
sofain the disordered drawing-room. A maid 
was knecling beside her, the garden door was 
open, the keen morning air was blowing in in 
gusts—so gray, so chill, so silent was it, that 
for a moment Horatia almost fancied that it 
was she who had died in the night ; not James, 
surely not James. A low man’s voice at her 
head, saying, ‘*She is coming to herself,’’ 
thrilled through her as she thougbt for a mo- 
ment that it might be her husband. What 
she seemed to remember was too horrible to 
be thought of—too horrible to be true. It 
was not true. The wild hope brought the 





blood into her cheeks. She moved a little in 
an agony of suspense, and faltered his name. 
Only as she spoke, somehow there was no re- 
sponse. The half-uttered words died away, 
the hands that were bathing her head ceased 
their toil. By the silence—by the sudden 
quiet—she knew that she had spoken to the 
empty air; that though he might hear her, 
he would never, never answer any more, never 
come, never heed her call again; and then, 
suddenly, with a swift pang of despair, hope- 
less, desperate, she realized it all. 

Caton, who had almost hated her, who had 
said to himself that he would be her judgo— 
she had killed her husband, she had wearied 
and embittered the last few hours of his life, 
and he, Caton, would tell her the truth, if 
there was no one else to speak it—Caton, 
who, in his indignation, had thought all this, 
could not find it in his heart now to utter one 
harsh word. [He came round, and stood look- 
ing compassionately at her white wan face dy- 
ing back, with all the black rippling hair 
pushed away ; and as he stood there, she put 
up her hands and covered her eyes, and shiv- 
ered. How could he judge one s0 forlorn. 
Instead of the hard words he had meant to use, 
he only said, ‘* He had feared it all along, Mrs. 
Rich. He was not afraid for himself, but for 
those he loved. It was a heart disease. It 
was hopeless from the first ; he knew it, but 
he would not let me tell you. He was the 
best, the dearest—’’ ‘The young man’s voice 
broke as he spoke ; he turned away, and went 
and stood at the window. 

There was along silence. At last, Horatia, 
speaking in her faint voice, said— 

‘*T want you to send for Roberta. Can you 
send now, at once? ”’ 

‘TI telegraplied last night,’? Caton an- 
swered, ‘‘ when I thought there might be 
hope. She will be here in the morning. 1 
will meet her and bring her to you.” 

Once more Horatia moved ; she got up from 
the couch where she had been lying, and she 
tottered forward a few steps towards the dvor. 

Caton sprang after her. ‘* Are you going 
up-stairs toliedown ? Where are you going?” 

‘¢ Where, oh, where, indeed, am I going?”’ 
cried poor Horatia. ‘‘Oh, my James, my 
James! ”’ and with a sort of cry, she flung 
herself back into a great arm-chair, which 
was near. ‘* Go—pray, go away,” she sobbed 
to them; ‘only tell me when Roberta 
comes.” And so, ‘scared, reluctant, they 
went away and left hen 
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Caton never forgot that terrible dawning. 
The black garden, the white mist creeping 
along the ground, the chill light spreading, 
the widow’s sobs and sorrowful outcries 
breaking the silence of the night. 

It was Roberta who roused poor Horatia 
from a sort of swoon of grief and remorse— 
Roberta, while trembling, silent, who led her 
into the next room, where all was so peaceful 
that their sobs were hushed ; so sacred, that 
it seemed to them as if it were a profanity to 
even complain. Only once more Horatia 
burst out. ‘* Forgive me, James! ’’ shesud- 
denly cried, falling on her knees, and then 
she wildly and imploringly looked up at Ro- 
berta’s set white face. The girl changed, 
melted, faintly smiled, and stooped and kissed 
her sister. 

**Q Horatia, what has he to do with 
trouble and injury and sorrow now? For- 
giveness belongs to this world; only peace, 
only love to the next.’’ 

Horatia was very ill fora long time after 
this. Roberta was able to. stay with James’s 
wife, and to nurse her very faithfully and ten- 
derly in her sorrows. In time Horatia got 
well, and prepared to live her old life again. 
It was the old life, but the woman was not 
the same woman. And James was carried 
away from his sister, from his wife, from his 
home, from his daily work. He was still 
alive somehow when Roberta thought of him. 
She could see his face, hear his voice, love 
him more tenderly even than in his life. 

One day Caton told Berta, as he had told 
Horatia, that James had thought himself se- 
riously ill for some short time, and though he 
did not consider the danger imminent, he had 
taken pains to put his affairs in order, and to 
leave enough behind for the provision of those 
he loved. 

‘¢ When did he first know—”’ 

Roberta hesitated, and her eyes filled with 
tears, and Caton said that his first attack was 
one night when they were sitting together in 
James’s study. Mrs. Rich had gone off to her 
grand relations. ‘*I remember she came 
back and talked about her partners,”’ he said, 

** She did not know?” Berta said. 

, * Perhaps you never heard that he fainted 
away at that party at Mrs. Dumbleton’s?”’ 
Caton went on, sighing. ‘* He went up to 
town next day to seeadoctor. [am notsure 
that he was right to keep it secret. He would 
not let mespeak. [ very nearly told you 
once.” 
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And Berta remembered the day she had met 
Caton on the road, and when she would not 
stop to speak to him. Things were changed 
now, for they had met in the lane by chance, 
and were walking on side by side toward the 
common. The common rippled westward, 
scattered with stones, and clumps of furze, 
and dells and hollows ; geese cackled ; sun- 
sets streamed across it ; roads branched here 
and there leading to other green lanes, or to 
distant villages, or to London, whose neigh- 
boring noise and rush seemed to make this 
quiet country suburb seem more quiet. The 
river runs between these furze-grown com- 
mons and London. People coming from the 
city, as they cross the bridge, seem to leave 
their cares and busy concerns behind them, 
and to breathe more freely as they come out 
upon the fresh, wind-blown plains. 

Caton and Roberta walked along one of 
these straight roads talking sadiy enough; 
her eyes were full of tears. Caton’s voice 
was broken as he spoke of what was past; to 
walk along with Roberta, even in this sorrow- 
ful companionship, was a sort of happiness : 
but even this was not to last for long; she 
was going ; Horatia was going; and Caton 
was to succeed to the place, with all its sad 
memories, and he thought to himself that he 
had lost his friend, and that Roberta would 
never care for him, and that life was a dismal 
thing, and he almost wished it were over. 
And he said almost as much. To complain 
was a consolation in itself when it was Ro- 
berta who heardhim. ‘They had come to the 
place where their two roads parted ; Roberta 
said good-by, and looked up shy and gentle, 
blushing under her black hat. Caton put 
out his hand, and said, This has been our 
last walk. You will go that way by the gate, 
and I shall walk straight on across the com- 
mon, and we may perhaps never even meet 
again.’’ His voice sounded sad and reproach- 
ful, though he did not know it ; and Berta’s 
blushes suddenly faded, and she looked away 
and did not speak. 

A number of birds flew over their heads as 
they stood there, parting. ‘There was nobody 
near to heed them, only an old gray horse 
browsing the turf, a little flock of geese clus- 
tering round a pool hard by. Berta saw it 
all in a strange, vivid way. She stood there, 
reluctant to wait, and yet still more reluc- 
tant to go. The roads gleamed farther and 
farther asunder; she hesitated wondered, 
waited still; but she did not know all that 
she had tacitly decided until she looked up at 
last, and met Caton’s honest bright eyes with 
her gentle glance. And 80 at inst he was 


made happy, and the woman he had loved so 
well had learned to care for him, touched b 
his faithful friendship for her brother, his 
faithful devotion to herself. 
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From The Spectator, 7 Nov. 
THE DESTRUCTION OF KAGOSIMA. 


Rare y has such a blow been inflicted on 
British pride as that contained in the de- 
spatches from Kagosima. The nation, some- 
times cruel, but never consciously inclined to 
cruelty, has, for the past twelve months, been 
singing paeans over its own justice and moder- 
ation. It was not as other nations, not as 
the Turks, or the Russians, or the Americans, 
or even the French, and entitled in its supe- 
rior calmness and reverence for humanity to 
sit in judgment upon them all. The Turks, 
to avenge an assassination, bombarded Bel- 
grade, and Earl Russell, while protecting them 
from the consequences of their crime, still 
officially pronounced the act ‘* wholly unjus- 
tifiable.’’ The French, in the teeth of a de- 
termined and nearly successful resistance, 
stormed Puebla, house by house, after a regu- 
lar siege, and English Liberals asked what 
“‘ idea ’’ could justify that slaughter of men 
who only asked to be let alone. Gencral 
Berg sacked a Polish palace because a bomb 
had been thrown at his head, and England 
was almost ready to ‘* send ships to Warsaw ”’ 
rather than that ‘‘ atrocity ’’ should pass un- 
punished. General Gilmore threatened to 
bombard Charleston, but gave the women and 
children twenty-four hours to retire, and the 
Tory press endorsed: his opponent’s denuncia- 
tion of the short time allowed. Finally, the 
American threw five shells into the city filled 
with molten metal, and half England declared 
that in using such arms, and firing on such a 
town, he had placed his Government beyond 
the pale of civilization, and reduced himself 
to the rank of a buccaneer. And now 
we are told, not by special correspondents 
fond of sensation, or ill-informed ‘‘ eye-wit- 
nesses,”” but by the officials concerned, that 
Earl Russell, who denounces Mouravieff, 
himself ordered a palace to be destroyed at 
the risk of everybody in it—for that is what 
‘‘ shelling ’? amounts to—because its owner 
then fifty miles away, had committed an as- 
sassination, that a British chargé d’affaires 


had commanded the destruction of an immense’ 


Oriental city, against which no charge was 
so much as alleged, and which had not re- 
ceived a moment’s warning, and that a Brit- 
ish admiral considers the deed one to be de- 
scribed in a tone of triumphant exultation. 
Last week we had still a hope that the de- 
struction of Kagosima had been accidental, 





that neither admiral nor chargé d'affaires 
were responsible for that tone of exultation 
which prevaded the letters of all eye-witnesses, 
The perusal of the despatches leaves, however, 
no doubt that the destruction of the town was 
either intentional, and carried out as the 
easiest and most complete method of punish- 
ing Japanese insolence in firing upon a Brit- 
ish squadron, or was one of those ‘* untoward 
accidents”? which those who produce them 
do not even affect to regret. As yet the bal- 
ance of evidence inclines to the former view. 
It is certain that the destruction of the city 
was contemplated before it occurred, for in 
the interview of the 13th, after the native 
envoys had assured the chargé d’affaires that 
the Prince of Satsuma was fifty miles off in 
the interior—a statement which might have 
been false, but was most probably true, as 
the Council acted for him—Admiral Kuper 
broke in with a Napoleonic menace, ‘* Kagos+ 
ima is at my mercy; hostilities once com- 
menced, your town would be destroyed, and 1 
shall stop your trade both here and at the 
Loochoo Islands.’’ The menace we do the 
admiral the justice to believe, may have 
been only a threat intended to alarm men 
whom in the same interview he styled to 
their faces ‘* barbarians ; ’’ but his acts show 
that it never quitted his mind. It may not 
have been a design, for it is inconceivable that 
an nglishman, once resolved on so frightful 
an act, would have left the women and chik 
dren and non-combatants without some for- 
mal warning, but it was an alternative em: 
braced without the faintest regret. : 
The first step commanded by Colonel Neale, 
though unusual, was not oppressive, and was 
in obedience to his instructions from home. 
The prince had been required to pay a pecun- 
iary indemnity and deliver up his own father, 
the actual murderer of Mr. Richardson, and 
it was thought that the seizure of his steam- 
ers might induce him to comply, at all events 
with the first part of the demand. Captain 
Borlase, of the Pearl, was accordingly ordered 
to cut out the steamers without unnecessary 
bloodshed, and performed his difficult duty 
with gallantry and success. The seizure, 
however, so far from bringing the Japanese 
to terms, terminated their hesitation, and 
three hours afterwards they opened from their 
ninety guns a heavy fire on the squadron. 
Admiral Kuper ought to have expected 
that result, a precisely similar incident—the 
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seizure of the ‘ yellow ship,”’ having pre- 
cipitated the Burmese war; but in his con- 
tempt for ‘* barbarians’? he had not antici- 
pated they would act like Europeans, and the 
firing seemed to his mind an act of tne foulest 
treachery. Indeed, the notion that the at- 
tack was unfair, that uncivilized people had 
no business to fire on a civilized squadron 
while quietly taking away Japanese ships, 
peeps out in the oddest way through the de- 
spatches, and accounts for much of the terri- 
ble scene which followed. The admiral burnt 
the captured steamers, stood in towards the 
batteries, and smartly returned their fire—a 
proceeding which, though an act of war, was 
in accordance with the customs of the civil- 
ized world. The fire of a French battery 
would be returned as promptly and with as 
much justification. The fire, however, did 
not at once silence the batteries of the ‘* bar- 
barians,’’ which, on the contrary, told heavily 
on the squadron, 80 heavily that the admiral 
ordered a retreat to the other side of the bay. 
Previously to this movement, however, the 
town ‘*had been observed to be on fire,’’ 
whether from accident or deliberate shelling 
is not explained. As we understand the con- 
fused descriptions of the harbor, the batteries 
are away from the town, running on each 
side into the bay down narrow spits of land ; 
but this cannot be certain until the sketch 
forwarded by the admiral to the Government 
has been submitted to Parliament. It is 
nearly incredible that had the conflagration 
been accidental, neither he nor Colonel Neale 
should have expressed the faintest regret for 
an occurrence which, as they must have 
known, brings down on their country the 
censure of half the world, but still there re- 
mains the doubt. There is none about the 
next acts. The admiral himself states, that 
while retiring at nightfall on the 15th, he or- 
dered the Havoc to fire the junks in the har- 
bor, and they, with an arsenal and a foundry, 
with all the storehouses adjoining, were de- 
stroyed ‘* in the most satisfactory manner.” 
All that night the wind blew a gale, and next 
morning the admiral, finding new batteries 
huilding to the north, retired from the scene. 
The town was blazing fiercely, as it had been 
doing for hours, and the batteries, though 
quiet, were still in existence and effective, 
but the admiral, instead of renewing the con- 
test with them, fired into those on the south- 
ern shore, and ‘‘ took advantage of the occa- 
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sion to shell the palace of the prince in 
Kagosima.”” In other words, he fired while 
retreating on the day after his combat into a 
vast burning city, with the simple intention 
of effecting all the destruction he could, of 
avenging, as every man in the fleet probably 
thought, the loss of his gallant subordinates, 
Captain Josling and Commander Wilmot. 
Eye-witnesses, indeed, one of whom publishes 
a carefully written account in the Scotsman, 
affirm that the fire was directed against the 
town as well as the palace, and the admiral 
explicitly states that both were burned to the 
ground. ‘There is every reason to sup- 
pose,” he says, “‘ that the palace has been 
destroyed, and the fire, which is still raging 
(forty-eight hours after it broke out), affords 
reasonable ground for believing that the en- 
tire town of Kagosima is now a mass of 
ruins.”’ Colonel Neale repeats and exults in 
the same fact, and throughout the despatches 
there is not a word of regret over the ‘* hard 
necessity’’ which had involved the vast peace- 
ful city in the fate of its batteries, and the 
prince’s palace. The ‘ town’’—i.e., the 
homes of a population nowhere estimated at 
less than 150,000—is coolly reckoned up 
among the property destroyed, and admiral 
and chargé d’affaires alike demand the ap- 
proval of her majesty’s Government. 

We know how difficult it is even to suspend 
compliance with that request. Every official 
tradition, every punctilio of the services, re- 
quires a Government whose servants have 
risked their reputations by over-zealous ful- 
filment of orders, to support them against the 
world. We know how terribly the smallest 
appearance of coldness or disapproval at home 
will chill the enthusiasm of the navy when 
next employed to display the force which can- 
not always be kept in reserve. We perceive 
how easily admiral and chargé d'affaires 
may have misinterpreted their permission ‘‘ to 
shell the prince’s house,”’ and we recognize 
the etiquette which forbids a naval com- 
mander to leave an enemy’s fire unanswered. 
Nevertheless, in spite of all these rules—rules 
in themselves usually just and wise, we call 
upon the Government to suspend approval 
until fitting inquiry can be made. No injury 


we can sustain from discontent in the navy or 
annoyance jn the departments can equal that 
we shall suffer from the scorn and loathing 
of Europe. As Mr. Charles Buxton says in 
his letter the Times, humanity is always the 
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interest of Great Britain. If there is a prin- 
ciple in which Great Britain is interested, it 
is that of restrainthg war within the rules by 
which civilization has tempered its inevitable 
miseries, and that principle has in this case 
been thrust aside. If there is a source of 
power which Great Britain possesses apart 
from shells and bayonets, it is her steady ad- 
vocacy of the claim of human beings to be ex- 
empt from causeless slaughter. That influence 
will by this catastrophe be utterly destroyed. 
Whether Admiral Kuper be innocent or 
guilty, innocent of all but the heartlessness 
of his despatches, or guilty of firing upon an 
unarmed town, the broad fact will still re- 
main. Great Britain in order to punish an 
individual assassin,—for the Tycoon had 
apologized and paid for the official wrong,— 
has fired a vast and peaceful city, de- 
stroyed the commercial sources of wealth 
of a whole province, slaughtered human be- 
ings by the thousand—for thousands must 
have perished in that conflagration which, 
says the admiral who produced it, ‘* burnt 
with unabated ardor for forty-eight hours,”’ 
—and reduced a population equal to that of 
a first-class European city to the certainty of 
beggary and the imminent risk of starvation. 
There may be excuses to be made for all those 





upon the spot. Colonel Neale may have had 
private instructions which he has misinter- 
preted. Seamen with shell whistling through 
their rigging and their comrades falling fast 
are not expected to reason with philosophic 
coolness, or even much humanity. But if 
Englishmen sitting in comfort at home, 
chuckling over the vast expenditure they have 
incurred in order to avoid the very suffering 
they have inflicted on the Japanese, sanction 
the burning of Kagosima, their remonstrances 
against cruelty, hitherto so operative, must 
cease for very shame. Opinion will cease to 
be executive on the one subject on which it 
is unquestionably righteous and beneficial. 
Who listens to gospels preached by, men 
whose hands are stained with blood? Even 
Berg did not bombard Warsaw because his 
Spy was assassinated, even Mouravieff does 
not erase cities to punish a single murderer. 
There is one test beyond these which every 
Englishman can apply, and by which he can 
try the character of this ‘* victory”’ in Japan. 
If Abraham Lincoln has the humor to remon- 
strate with Earl Russell on behalfof humanity 
and civilization, is there one of us who could 
venture to say that scathing repartee was not 
substantially just ? 





Serrrep 1x A Crack.—Our excellent friend, 
the Liverpool Mail, is exceeding angry with 
Lord Russe about those Rams, and castigates 
him vehemently. May difference of opinion, et 
cetera ; but the Mail’s concluding observation 
is to the point :-- 


“‘ Mr. Laird’s great speech at Birkenhead con- 
tains a volume in a nutshell.’’ 


So, according to the history of one Alexander 
the Great, did another nutshell, which was made 
to contain a volume called the Jliad. That was 
a chronicle of a long and sanguinary war. Mr. 
Laird might have helped us to another. So we 
are rather thankful to Earl Russell for cracking 
the nutshell, and showing us, instead of a savage 
Lliad, a Tory maggot.— Punch. 


Avutiorizep CoMMENTARY ON THE Brsie.— 
We are happy, says the Guardian, to see that 
the objections brought against certain portions 
of the Bible are about to be met by leading the- 
ologians of the Church of England in a very prac- 





tical way. If false and unfair system of inter- 
pretation has been applied to the text of Scripture, 
the best way of confuting it is to apply a true 
and legitimate one. The honor of originating the 
plan is due to the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, who consulted several of the bishops on 
the subject, and the Archbishop of York, at his 
instance, undertook to organize a plan for pro- 
ducing a commentary which should ‘put the 
reader in full possession of whatever information 
may be requisite to enable him to understand the 
word of God, and supply him with satisfactory 
answers to objections resting upon misrepresenta- 
tion of its contents.’’ The plan has received the 
sanction of the primate. A committee, consist- 
ing of the Archbishop of York, the Bishops of 
London, Lichfield, Llandaff, Gloucester, and 
Bristol, Lord Lyttelton, the Speaker, Mr. Wal- 
pole, Drs. Jacobson and Jeremie, takes the gen- 
eral supervision of the work. The Rev. F. C. 
Cook, preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, will be the gen- 
eral editor, and will advise with the Archbishop 
of York and the Regius Professors of Divinity at 
Oxford and Cambridge upon any questions which 
may arise. 
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From The Saturday Review, 7 Nov. 
THE EMPEROR'S SPEECH. 


Tur Speech for which Europe has so long 
been listening has been spoken, and the world 
now knows what solution of the difficulties 
that press on him has been accepted by the 
emperor. He returns again to that favorite 
project of a Congress to which he has so often 
turned as the readiest escape from his em- 
barrassments. A Congress is, in fact, a war 
without expense or bloodshed, and one in 
which France expects to play as great a part 
as if cannon were really sounding and regi- 
ments were being hurried to the frontier. 
That which the leaders in a Congress bring 
to bear upon their rivals and subordinates is 
the influence of definite lines of policy and 
the tacit menace of force. The end of a Con- 
gress is to arrive at that settlement of affairs 
to which the nations that fought would be 
led if war broke out. In this great discount- 
ing of the chances of a possible war, France 
would have the opportunity of establishing 
even a greater supremacy than she could 
hope for through an actual conflict. She 
would come on the stage with a sort of recog- 
nized right of interference in every direction. 
She is the friend of Italy and of Poland, she 
is the benefactress of Austria, and she is the 
terror of Prussia. She alone of the great 
powers has with her the strength of the revo- 
lutionary party, and yet, apart from the 
Polish difficulty, she is the most intimate ally 
of Russia. No one dreams for a moment of 
dismembering France, and France can bring 
into the field the largest and best army in 
Europe. All the questions, therefore, that 
a European Congress would have to discuss 
would be those which France chose to start ; 
they would assume the shape which France 
pleased to give them; and the powers that 
brought them toa conclusion distasteful to 
France would each have to reckon the cost of 
incurring such displeasure as France might 
treasure up. Above all, in a Congress, Eng- 
land sinks, if not into a secondary power, at 
any rate, into a power that is scarcely the 
equal of France. So long as the open and 
informal discussion is going on which, in 
ordinary times, precedes political action in 
Europe, England has all the vast importance 
and influence that is attached to the only 
centre of free discussion. France is obliged 
to wait until either argument and reason have 
detormined the policy of England, or until a 
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burst of popular passion shows that England 
will go to war at all hazards. During the 
whole course of the frightful and tedious 
struggle in America, England has determined 
the action of France. England has upheld,- 
or altered, or created the rules of interna- 
tional law that suit her. England has re- 
strained France from recognizing the South- 
ern Confederacy. England has first imagined 
for herself, and has then imposed on the rest 
of the world, the neutrality that she thought 
reasonable and prudent. In the diplomatic 
struggles for Poland—which, as the emperor 
honestly confesses, have as yet done Poland 
80 little good, and in which England has 
occupied a very unsatisfactory position—it 
has still been the hesitation of England that 
has averted war, and the influence of Eng- 
land that has guided Austria. But when a 
Congress meets, the powers of Europe no 
longer hear the voice of the English nation ; 
they have merely to do with an English no- 
bleman, generally a man of moderate abili- 
ties, timidly anxious to please his superiors, 
very proud of his temporary importance, and 
very willing to think as emperors and kings 
wish he should think. As it is known that 
England will engage in no continental war, 
except in the last extremity, this amiable 
diplomatist has next to nothing to do except 
to distribute his moral support as nearly in 
accordance with his instructions as he can; 
and he and his gentle distributions of moral 
support play a very secondary part when 
France and Russia are bargaining for Poland, 
and France and Austria are bargaining for 
Italy. Therefore, it cannot be wondered at 
that the emperor should like European Con- 
gresses, and turn to them with the greatest sat- 
isfaction in his hours ofanxiety. He feels that 
he is even more supreme there than he is when 
he is addressing his own Legislative Assem- 
bly, elected mainly by his prefects, and liable 
to be dismissed into the streets any moment 
if he nods to his soldiery ; for in his Assembly 
he dictates toa people whom he has conquered 
with grape-shot and bayonet, but in the Con- 
gress he dictates to Europe without having 
had the trouble of conquest. 

But although England has no reason to 
love these Congresses, it will not be from 
England that any opposition will come. It 
will not befor us to hesitate, who are always 
preaching the doctrine of moral influence, 
who want peace to reign, and the anomalies 
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of the European system to be quietly and 
quickly redressed. Nor have we any right 
to be moved by any mean jealousy of France, 
or any petty disinclination to recognize the 
position which the emperor has achieved. It 
is a great thing for him and for France that 
he should be able to say openly before the 
world that the treaties of 1815, framed to re- 
strain and depress France, are at anend. It 
is also a great thing for him and for France 
that he should hold in his hands the issues 
of peace and war, and should be able so 
largely to determine the fate of Europe. But 
we know that he is able to tear up the Trea- 
ties of Vienna, and to dictate the policy of 
Europe, simply because all the other great 
European powers spent the precious interval 
of peace which was purchased by the Treaties 
of Vienna in one long, stupid, sullen abuse 
of physical force; because Austria ground 
Italy into the dust ; because Prussia deadened 
the soul of Germany; and because Russia 
fascinated herself and her neighbors with the 
spectacle of her magnificent but barbarous 
despotism. It is impossible for Englishmen 
to refuse to see that the present importance 
of France in continental Europe is not only 
a fact that refuses to be hid, but is in many 
respects salutary and deserved. It is France 
that has broken the sway of that dismal reign 
of order in Europe, under which the life of 
the European nations was gradually rotting 
away. But whether the great nations of the 
Continent will accede to the proposal of a Con- 
gress isa very different matter. Russia might 
possibly agree if all the rest of Europe were 
unanimous, and all the rest of Europe will 
follow the lead of France if Austria consents. 
But a Congress raises great difficulties for 
Austria. ‘The emperor says significantly that 
there are important questions to be settled 
in the south of Europe as well as in the 
north ; that is, in plain language, that Aus- 
tria, she goes into the Congress, must sub- 
mit to hear all the arguments, peaccful and 
warlike, that could induce her to cede Vene- 
tia to Italy and take something else instead. 
Russia, also, will know that, if she agrees to a 
Congress, it can have no practical and peace- 
ful result, unless she agrees either to cede 
Western Poland to some other power, or to 
hold it on the condition of administering her 
internal affairs under the supervision of for- 
eign powers. Unless a Congress gave hope 
to Poland and gave Venetia to Italy, it could 





not possibly lay the foundations of peace. 
To persuade Austria and Russia to enter it 
requires all the influence which alternate 
threats and blandishments can give the em- 
peror. He certainly is not sparing of the 
former, for he proclaims that he insists on a 
Congress, and that France speaks through 
him ; and he certainly is not sparing of the 
latter, for he announces that he has just pre- 
sented the house of Hapsburg with a new 
empire, and he tells the world that Russia is 
so intimate and dear an ally of his, that it 
was Russia who supported him through the 
trying hour when he annexed Nice and Savoy. 

But if Russia refuses to enter a Congress, 
to enter which must be a virtual avowal of 
defeat, it is difficult to see what remains but 
war. The emperor’s speech is so constructed 
that everything leads up to the final issue in 
which Russia is asked to choose whether war 
or peace shall be the lot of Europe. Thenew 
deputies are welcomed on their arrival to dis- 
charge the duties they have taken on them- 
selves ; but they are reminded that they have 
all sworn fidelity to the emperor, that the 
policy of the empire must be well known, for 
that it has lasted eleven years with the appro- 
bation of France, and that the emperor is 
still supreme, and all expressions of dissent 
from his system are mere trifling outbursts 
of local petulance. Europe is then invited 
to remember that France has grown powerful 
and rich during the years of the empire, that 
new railways and harbors are being opened 
every day, that the utmost care is taken to 
adjust taxation so that the burden may fall 
as lightly as possible, and that France is so 
rich and great that she has been able actually 
to conquer, hold, and transfer Mexico, and to 
build up a power in the Eastern seas, with- 
out exceeding her income, or being obliged to 
ask foraloan. Itis this country—so wealthy, 
80 vigorous, 80 at one with itself, so satisfied 
with its ruler, to whom the remains of ancient 
opposing parties have now sworn fidelity— 
that Russia must be prepared to defy, if she 
insists on war. It is this country, the foun- 
tain of wealth to so large a portion of the 
Continent, which holds in her hands the 
guiding-strings of so vastan amount of Euro- 
pean enterprise, which can blight European 
industry if she goes to war, and call out all 
the springs of a peaceful activity if she bids 
the world be at rest, that the other European 
nations will slight and provoke if they do not 
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do their utmost to force Russia into a Con- 
gress. Nor is Russia permitted to doubt 
what France would claim for Poland if a Con- 
gress were to meet. The emperor solemnly 
avows, what has long been notorious, that 
Poland. is dear to France, and that it is the 
strong call of the French people for support 
to Poland that has forced him to risk the 
Russian alliance which he prized so highly. 
Ile also proclaims that the nation which in 
the eyes of Russia is a nation of rebels is in 
his eyes fighting for a right grounded on his- 
tory and treatics. Will Russiaat the eieventh 
hour yield to this strong appeal to her fears 
and her discretion? If she does, and if Aus- 
tria admits that there are grave questions 
waiting for solution in the South as well as 
in t>e North, then the emperor may have the 
triumph he long ago pictured to himself, and 
may trace out a new map of Europe without 
a life being lost. But if Russia acts as her 
pride will prompt her, and declines to own 
that she is beaten without having fought, 
then the emperor can scarcely abandon a 
cause which, as he acknowledges, touches the 
heart of France so deeply, and will be slow 
to own that he has spoken in the name of 
France and has spoken in vain. 





From The Press, 7 Nov. 

Arrer a long interval of suepense, silence 
has been broken, and the oracle has uttered 
its mysterious response. The rumors, the 
hopes, and the fears that have for some time 
past agitated the public mind of Europe, 
if not actually set at rest, have received the 
impatiently desired solution ; and those who 
still persist in speculating upon Napoleon’s 
policy must restrict their surmises to his in- 
tentions, not to his words, as they have been 
already uttered, constituting a topic of general 
discussion. His language may probably not be 
sufficiently explicit to restore confidence in all 
quarters, and the interpretation of what he 
has spoken will be as keenly criticised and 
discussed as anticipations respecting the tenor 
of the expected speech and its tendencies, 
whether in favor of peace or war, have been 
‘up to the present time. Now, however, that 
the speech has been delivered, the eontroversy 
enters upon another phase, and the question 
upon every tongue is—What does it really 
mean? 

In attempting to decide upon a matter -so 
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momentous, it is highly important that the 
politician who seeks to guide the public should 
observe the strictest impartiality. He must 
occupy a neutral position between those in- 
disereet friends who applaud everything that 
Napoleon says and does and those intemperate 
opponents who condemn with as little dis- 
crimination or sense of justice. Considering 
it in an independent spirit, we are inclined to 
regard the speech as in some respects satie- 
factory ; and though it contains admissions 
calculated to excite grave apprehensions, we 
believe that the good elements prevail over 
the bad. Devoting his attention at first to 
domestic affairs, the emperor was able to con- 
gratulate the legislative bodies that, in spite 
of stagnation in an important branch of in- 
dustry, progress had been maintained ; that 
foreign competition had not produced the evil 
results predicted by those who feared the 
change, as the exports during the first eight 
months of 1863 -showed an increase of 233,- 
000.000 francs over those of the same period 
in 1862, and shipping an increase of 175,000 
tons. He was, moreover, enabled to add that 
agriculture was flourishing and food cheap, 
that public works had been actively carried on, 
and, what is still more important, the reve- 
nues had followed a continuous rise, so that 
the expenses caused by the wars in Cochin- 
China and Mexico had been met without 
having resort to extraordinary credits. The 
emperor having next explained that on ac- 
count of the session commencing at an 
earlier period than customary, the Finance 
Minister’s report had not been published, 
promised its speedy production ; and then enu- 
merated several reforms, amongst which the 
proposal to modify the law on joint-stock 
companies, and a bill, the object of which 
was, as he said, ‘ to increase the powers of 
the general and communal councils, and to 
remedy the excess of centralization—in fact, 
to simplify administrative formalities,” are 
the most important to he presented to the 
Chamber for consideration. A passing refer- 
ence to Algeria and the ancient colonies of 
France, eommendation of the new Credit In- 
stitutions, and the admission that further 
efforts for the education of children—nearly 
600,000, as he admitted, being still devoid 
of instruction—brought the purely domestie 
portion of\ the address to a close. 

Though this branch of the subject may be 
of paramount interest to his own people, the 
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anxiety displayed in other countries, and more 
particularly in England, is to obtain some def- 
inite notion of the principles by which his 
foreign policy is guided. It is therefore the 
latter portion of the address, dealing with 
questions of this character, that engrosses the 
attention of the British public, and it would 
be vain for us to attempt to conceal the fact 
that it is not in all points so satisfactory as we 
might desire. Though his words are not per- 
haps calculated to create alarm lest a sudden 
disruption of peace should ensue, still they 
are capable of being construed in an unfa- 
vorable manner, and the emperor’s antece- 
dents almost justify the belief that such un- 
favorable interpretation furnishes the key to 
his actual intentions. Commencing with the 
war in America, to which the emperor makes 
but casual reference ,—not affording theslight- 
est hint of his intentions,—he passes on to the 
Mexican and Chinese expeditions, which he 
distinctly declares were brought about by the 
force of circumstances, and were not the re- 
sult of any premeditated plan. The former 
he considers to have terminated most aus- 
piciously. ‘‘ Our efforts [he says] will not 
have been fruitless, and we shall be largely re- 
warded for our sacrifices when the destinies 
of that country, which will owe its regenera- 
tion to us, shall have been handed over to a 
prince whose enlightenment and high quali- 
ties render him worthy of so noble a mission.”’ 
This may be regarded as an authoritative an- 
nouncement that the Archduke Ferdinand 
Maximilian has accepted the throne. With 
respect to the last-mentioned expedition he 
states: ‘* We have conquered a position in 
Cochin-China which, without subjecting us 
to the difficulties of the local Government, 
will allow us to turn to account the immense 
resources of those countries, and to civilize 
them by commerce.’’ So he calls upon the 
assembled legislators to put faith in these 
expeditions beyond the seas, commenced to 
avenge the honor of France, and terminating 
in the triumph of her interests, and urges 
prejudiced minds, that cannot see the good 
promise of the seed sown for the future, not 
to tarnish the glory achieved at the two ex- 
tremities of the world—Mexico and Pekin. 
Whether this is an attempt to excite in the 
French nation a passion for naval glory, time 
can alone decide. The emperor’s desire, how- 
ever, appears evident enough. 

So far the speech contains nothing calcu- 





lated to create misgiving, and it is only in 
dealing with the Polish question that Napo- 
leon’s tone undergoes a change. Indeed, his 
first utterance on that perilous topic must 
cause pain to hissincerest admirers. Having 
declared that when the insurrection burst 
forth the Governments of France and of Rus- 
sia were on the most friendly terms, this dan- 
gerous admission follows: ‘* Since the con- 
clusion of peace they were always agreed 
upon the great European questions, and I do 
not hesitate to declare so. During the war 
in Italy, as well as at the time of the annex- 
ation of Nice and of Savoy, the emperor gave 
me his most sincere and cordial support,” 
Though this was well enough known in’Eng- 
land, yet it has never befure been avowed, 
and it completely justifies the charge that, in 
seeking to gain the favor of Russia during 


the Crimean war, Napoleon secured for her 


more favorable terms of peace than she could 
otherwise have obtained, and in order to do 
this sacrificed England—his most trusty ally, 
and his best friend. Russia was not unwill- 
ing to recognize the services rendered, and by 
her subsequent agreement with France, and 
the attitude she assumed in consequence, Na- 
poleon was enabled to carry out his projects 
in Italy, and, in direct violation of his own 
solemn pledges, and in defiance of treaties 
that constitute the public law of Europe, to 
annex Nice and Savoy. These, however, 
cannot be regarded as revelations ; they are 
merely the confession of guilt by one of the 
accomplices in the crime. It is to be regret- 
ted that at this critical moment the emperor 
should revive the memory of these disgraceful 
transactions, and it is still more to be la- 
mented that in so doing he should be com- 
pelled to plead guilty to the accusations 
brought against him at the time they were 
perpetrated, though the imputation was then 
rejected with scorn. 

Compelled by popular opinion in France to 
compromise his alliance with Russia, Napo- 
leon took action on the Polish insurrection. 
His declaration that he could not in a ques- 
tion affecting the most serious European in- 
terests act alone, and that it was necessary 
for him to come to an understanding with the 
other powers who had equal rights with 
France and similar reasons to express their 
opinion, are creditable enough, and a consci- 
entious observance of this policy would go far 
to strengthen his throne and to render such 
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a calamity as a European war impossible. 
The steps taken in consequence of the under- 
standing arrived at between Austria, France, 
and England have, however, the emperor ad- 
mits, embittered instead of putting a stop to 
the struggle. This leads him to ask, “‘ What, 
then, is to be done? Are we reduced to the 
sole alternative of war or of silence?” His 
reply is in the negative, and it is in the rem- 
edy which he proposes and the reasons which 
he adduces in recommending it that danger- 
ous doctrines are broached. As Russia has 
admitted that conferences, in which all the 
other questions which agitate Europe should 
be discussed, would not be in any way offen- 
sive to her, the emperor recommends that this 
declaration should be accepted, and a Congress 
held to settle not only the Polish difficulty, but 
all other complicated points. The proposal 
is not in itself so objectionable: it is the rea- 
sons adduced why the course should be adopted 
that are calculated to create alarm. It is the 
old story—the attempt to destroy the author- 
ity of the Treaties of 1815, which, the em- 
peror proceeds to say, ‘* have ceased to exist. 
The force of circumstances has upset them, 
or tends to upset them. They have been dis- 
carded nearly everywhere—in Greece, in Bel- 
gium, in France, in Italy, as upon the Dan- 
ube. Germany is agitating to alter them, 
England has generously modified them by the 
cession of the Ionian Islands, and Russia 
treads them under foot at Warsaw.’’ Such, 
from the first, has been Napoleon’s object, 
and in order to disguise it, and to render it 
- more palatable to the English public, the 
bait is on this occasion temptingly displayed 
of a general reduction in armaments. Were 
it possible to get together such a Congress, 
war, rather than peace, must be its inevita- 
ble result. Though in the presence of a great 
danger, the powers that assembled at the 
Congress of Vienna were several times on the 
point of appealing to the arbitrament of the 
sword, and what hope can be entertained that 
amid so many jarring elements peace would 
be more surely established at this moment by 
the attempt to construct a new public law for 
Europe, rather than in abiding by the old? 
To weaken the authority of the Treaties of 
Vienna has been Napoleon’s aim from the 
first. Ile succeeded in so doing when he an- 
nexed Nice and Savoy, and substituted the 
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influence of France for that of Austria in the 
Italian peninsula. Yet there are other direo- 
tions in which the Treaties of Vienna present 
a formidable obstacle to the realization of his 
ambitious schemes. Were they abrogated, 
the great powers of Europe would have noth- 
ing to which they could appeal in case of fu- 
ture attempts at aggression. And one part 
of his remarks on this long-cherished idea 
shows that the question of the nationalities is 
still uppermost in his mind : ‘* Let us no lon- 
ger give factitious importance to the subver- 
sive spirit of extreme parties by opposing 
ourselves with narrow calculations to the 
legitimate aspirations of nations.’’ Before 
we can pronounce these aspirations legiti- 
mate, we require some information as to their 
real nature. And it must not be forgotten, 
that what one nation or government may con- 
sider legitimate another may regard with the 
most profound abhorrence. 

Though portions of the address to which 
we have referred are by no means calculated 
to inspire confidence, our hope is that they 
are to be regarded rather as attempts to please 
the French people, or to elicit an expression 
of European opinion on particular points, than 
as indications of a settled policy which Napo- 
leon is determined to enforce. The emperor 
is fond of circulating his views, and of watch- 
ing the effects they produce. That he has 
long cherished the desire of setting aside the 
Treaties of Vienna—that he has, indeed, pro- 
claimed it as part of his mission to accomplish 
this object—is well known. He probably 
deems this a convenient moment for making 
a demonstration on this point, and nothing 
more. Believing this to be the case, we are 
not inclined to attach too much importance 
to his remarks on the necessity for a Con- 
gress. It would unsettle everything. The 
proposal will be rejected, and he can hardly 
afford to isolate himself. Let the other pow- 
ers of Europe adhere strictly to constitutional 
principles—let them stand firm in their resolve 
to uphold the public law of Europe, and no 
harm will ensue. Though there are many 
things Napoleon desires, there are few upon 
which his heart is so firmly bent that he will 
imperil his dynasty by braving a European 
confederacy, and rushing into war in order 
to secure their accomplishment. 


\ 











THE **MONROE DOCTRINE’”’ IN 1823 AND 1863. 


From The Econo mist. 


THE “MONROE DOCTRINE” IN 1823 AND 
1863. 


Mr. Everett, the American diplomatist, 
has published in the American journals a 
long paper on the English origin of what is 
called the Monroe doctrine; viz., President 
Monroe’s declaration that ‘the Amezican 
continents, by the free and independent 
condition which they have assumed and 
maintain, are henceforth not to be con- 
sidered as subjects for future colonization 
by any European power.” We have no 
fault whatever to find with the tone of 
Mr. Everett’s letter. He points out in moder- 
ate language that the exclusive doctrine 
which now sounds so objectionable and arro- 
~ to English ears, is, strictly speaking, of 

nglish origin,—that Mr. Canning himself 
eagerly pressed some such declaration on Pres- 
ident Monroe,—that its enunciation by Presi- 
dent Monroe practically defeated the danger 
which was then held to be imminent of a 
European Congress meeting to discuss the fate 
of the revolted Spanish colonies,—that the 
Monroe doctrine might, therefore, quite as 
fairly be called the Canning doctrine, and that 
it wasreceived in Parliament by Mr. Brougham 
and the Liberal party of that day with shouts 
of exultation. All this is unquestionably 
true. Sir James Mackintosh’s remark on the 
occasion is quoted by Mr. Everett. He said 
that he was delighted to see how completely 
England and the United States agreed on the 
matter in question, and added : ‘* This coin- 
cidence of the two great English common- 
wealths—for so I delight to call them, and 
1 pray that they may be forever s0 united 
in the cause of justice and liberty—cannot 
be contemplated without the utmost pleas- 
ure by every enlightened citizen of the 
earth.”? Mr. Canning was in this matter, 
at least, the true exponent of the foreign pol- 
licy of the Liberal party, which sympathized 
eagerly with the revolted Spanish colonies, 
looked hopefully to their fiture, and sus- 
pected France of coveting territory in Spanish 
America, where she would re-introduce the 
principle of tyrannizing from a distance over 
enslaved colonies inthe Gulf of Mexico. The 


experiment of republican institutions for’ 
' gréatly changed, as regards considerations for 


Spanish America was looked upon with great 


hope. The encroaching policy of the conti- | 
‘ening at once the influence of England and 
the welfare of the United States, it is still 
| more 


nental despotisms was looked upon with great 
hatred. Mr. Canning thought that he could 
not give a greater impulse to the cause of 
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dom of the American States as its true type 
and model. 

Things are greatly changed now. Mr. 
Everett very naturally expresses his heartfelt 
wish that such words as Sir James Mackin- 
tosh’s *‘ were oftener heard in the British 
Parliament”? now. The wish is very nat- 
ural, and not very important. But it is not 
very likely tobe granted. When Mr. Everett 
expresses his wonder at England’s pleasure 
in hearing ‘‘ that a French invasion, the pre- 
cise movement which Mr. Canning in 1823 
— the United States to join him in for- 
bidding, has succeeded in trampling in the 
dust the policy which England then had so 
much at heart, and to which it is as much 
her interest now as ever to adhere,’’—he 
merely shows how little he understands the 
English view of American politics. We wish 
to express no judgment on either the justice 
or wisdom of the present French invasion of 
Mexico. As regards the Mexican population 
there may be much to urge against it. Even, 
however, as regards Mexico itself we are 
forced to view the matter very differently 
from Mr. Canning. In 1823 people were 
very hopeful of the experiment of freedom in 
the Spanish American colonies. In 1863 peo- 
ple are not hopeful of that experiment, and 
though they may think the French invasion 
unjust and unwise, can hardly regard the 
Mexicans as they regard the Poles or the Ital- 
ians. ‘The Mexicans have had their chance 
of freedom and have preferred anarchy. 
They have had their chance of self-govern- 
ment and preferred pillage. France may 
have been very wrong in interfering with it, 
because she may have little power to substi- 
tute anything better, but we cannot be ex- 
pected to feel deeply for the Mexicans. A 
strong and permanent foreign influence over 
them would be much better than no Govern- 
ment. Even a weak and temporary foreign 
influence, though it might be bad and add to 
the discord, could scarcely be conceived as 
greatly aggravating the mischief. England 
in 1863 is certainly quite unable to feel the 
same hope of Spanish American liberty as 
England in 1823. 

But if, as regards considerations for the 
welfare of Mexioo, the Liberal view of the dan- 
ger of European aggression is necessarily 


limiting the power of France, and strength- 


greatly changed. What the Liberal 


freedom than by warning off all the old pow- | “ of that day feared from the meddling of 


ers, except England, from the American con- 
tinent ;—for no great country in Europe was 
at that period (1822-23) in any sense free, 


rance in Mexico was some great increase of 


French strengbh—an — to the power 
‘and despotic influence of 


rance on both sides 


and even in England such little popular free- , of the Atlantic. What the Liberals now hope 
dom as there was, held up to itself the free- | from the invasion of Mexico is a great expen- 
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diture of French strength—a fresh guarantee 
against her restlessness on both sides of the 
Atlantic. We no longer hold the idea that 
formerly prevailed, that mere extent of terri- 
tory means substantial increase of power. 
Probably few English politicians who con- 
ratulate themselves on the French adventure 
in Mexico, look upon it as anything more 
than « great drain on French resources, which 
will leave the emperor a much smaller dis- 
ble force for European schemes of ‘ re- 
constructions ’’—as a sort of political seton 
lowering the physical strength but clearing 
the brain of France. 

But again, English Liberals in 1823 sup- 
posed that the greatest danger of the Ameri- 
can colonies lay in the ambition of European 
powers, which were eager to resist or restrict 
the natural spread of the free institutions of 
America. But the expericnce of forty years 
has shown us.how little of reality there is in 
this danger, how much reality in a quite dif- 
ferent danger then scarcely anticipated. It 
was the first time that the experiment had 
been tried of letting a nation of freemen, and 
of free men in the highest phase of civilization, 
grow and expand quite without any resisting 
or constraining force to limit and compress 
and mould it into the shapes which a society 
of nations necessarily imposes. It was sup- 
posed that the political life of this people 
would grow like a forest tree, all the more 
rich and free and magnificent for not being 
jostled by a number of competing neighbors, 
So many of the miseries of Europe had obvi- 
ously arisen from the fierce competitions and 
rivalries of nations,—so much freedom had 
been extinguished simply because it was in- 
compatible with the genius of neighboring 
powers, that at that time the idea of a conti- 
nent over which a. single nation might spread 
and stretch at pleasure, without encountering 
a single formidable rival, had in it a peculiar 
attraction for the Liberal party. Here it was 
thought all the conditions of political freedom 
were com)ined in the most perfect harmony. 
No Liberal politician of really thoughtful in- 
tellect, however, is so well satisfied on this 
head now. Very many—amongst whom we 
must reckon ourselves—have come to the con- 
clusion that it is with young nations much as 
it is with young children: — if they are 
brought up in close association with each 
other, they will fight much and create the 
most dreadful disturbances in their youth, 
and yet they will on the whole grow up into 
more various, more interesting, and better 

‘disciplined forms of mature Kfe than ‘ only 
children ’’ educated at home. 

The constant action and reaction of differ- 
ent tempers, different talents, different tastes, 
is, on the whole, an advantage, a great ad- 
vantage, to their originality of character—a 
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great advantage also to their self-knowledge. 
Liberal politicians, who are far from wishi 
to see the dull uniformity of American life 
broken by the successful inauguration of so 
great a national evil as a slave empire, yet 
admit freely that the experiment of one na- 
tion for one continent has turned out on the 
whole far from well. The American nation 
has very much the sort of faults which ‘* only 
children’ are said to have. It has no correct 
measure of its own strength. Having never 
entered into close competition with any other 
nation, it indulges in that infinite braggado- 
cio which a public school 80 soon rubs out of 
a conceited boy. And what isa more seri- 
ous though a less disagreeable fault, there is 
inevitably a terrible uniformity about the 
Awerican national character, a frightful want 
of play and variety in its political life. We 
now see clearly that ‘‘ undisturbed expan- 
sion’’ for political institutions has at least 
vast evils to counterbalance the great econ- 
omy of strife and animosity which it ensures. 
The sincerest well-wishers to the American 
people, who look with dismay on secession if 
it is to give the North a rival only on the ba- 
sis of slavery, would still see with satisfaction 
the growth of any specific national peculiar- 
ities in different parts of the continent, which 
would ensure competition and rivalry with- 
out that evil peculiarity. There is the sort 
of feeling amongst all acute observers which 
Mr. Disraeli expressed about a yearago, that 
the Northern States are beginning to want a 
little general political society,—equal com- 
petitors in the political race,—not only to 
sober their pretensions, but to give them the 
wholesome sense of close foreign observation 
and the wholesome duty of observing vigi- 
lantly in their turn. 

Now, of course, this feeling essentially af- 
fects our view of the French invasion of Mex- 
ico. Without pronouncing on its justice, it 
is impossible to feel that alarm which Mr. 
Canning expressed on behalf of the liberal 
foreign politics of England, and which he euc- 
cessfully instilled into the United States. It 
the United States could get foreign neighbors 
of anything like equal political intelligence, 
without slavery,—neighbors who would keep 
them under critical, if not hostile, surveil- 
lance,—neighbors whom they would have to 
keep under critical, if not hostile, surveil- 
lance,—both the restraint and the variety this 
would give to their politics would do them a 
great deal of good. 

No conviction has grown more steadily on ‘ 
politicians of late years than the conviction 
that freedom, though the essence of all that 
is highest in political life, is not sufficient for 
the development of a high form of political 
character without also variety, competition, 
and restraint. Even in the internal political 
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organizations of nations, those political con- 
stitutions are the highest which, like those 
of England and Itaiy, comprehend the most 
various elements in harmonious combination. 
The politics of France and America are infe- 
rior just because the number of really dis- 
tinct social and political elements is much 
less. But when to this interior uniformity 
you add complete external isolation, as in the 
case of America, the evil is, of course, 
greatly exaggerated. And though we could 
not expect Mr. Canning to foresee, in 1823, 
the course of events which has brought all 
this home to us with so much vividness, Mr. 
Everett must excuse us from accepting that 
statesman’s somewhat obsolete authority for 
& policy, the danger of which every year 
since Canning’s death has helped to illustrate 
and increase. 





Mr. Livcotn has been tested as few gov- 
ernors have ever been tested, and though he 
may not always have risen fully to the level 
of a great emergency, he has seldom failed to 
display a noble impartiality, a great firmness 
of purpose, and a sagacious, if somewhat 
utilitarian, jadgment. His reply to the Mis- 
souri delegation who memorialized him to re- 
move General Schofield, chiefly because that 
general had refused to permit the ‘proposed 
retaliatory incursion of the Kansas men into 
Miasouri after the horrible massacre in Law- 
rence by the Confederate guerillas, is a model 
of firm and temperate good sense. ‘+ While 
no punishment,” he says, ** could be too sud- 
den or too severe for these murderers, I am 
well satisfied that the preventing of the 
threatened remedial raid into Missouri was 
the only safe way to avoid an indiscriminate 
massacre there, including, probably, more in- 
nocent than guilty. Instead of condemning, 
I therefore approve what General Schofield 
did in that respect. With my present views, 
I must decline to remove General Schofield.” 
The letter is not only good, but dignified. 
**T hold whoever commands in Missouri, or 
elsewhere,”’ it concludes, ‘‘ responsible to me, 
and not to either Radicals or Conservatives. 
It is my duty to hear all ; but, at last, I must 
within my sphere judge what to do and what 
to forbear.”’ We believe a juster man never 
held the reins of government.—Spectator, 14 
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GeneraL Rosecranz has shown, like most 
of the displaced Northern leaders, but more 
than all of them, great magnanimity in his 
temporary disgrace. His speeches at Cincin- 
nati on the 27th Octoher betray no spark of 
spite against his Government, though they 
do show some surprise at his removal. ‘I 
hope,” he said, ‘‘ there is no disposition 
among you to question the act of the Gov- 
ernment. I do not say this to stifle your 
feelings, but to wait for further light. To 

revent any misunderstanding, I will state 
lane that, since the battle of Chickamauga, 
the President has written me personally to 
express his satisfaction at what was done.” 
Tle went on to rally good-naturedly the New 
York journals, which have spoken of his fail- 
ing health, his opium-eating, and other false 
charges, and concluded with encouraging the 
citizens of Cincinnati to make every sacrifice 
for the prosecution of a war which he evi- 
dently regards as holy. Gencral Rosecranz, 
apparently, modestly as he spoke, did not be- 
lieve that, after all his brilliant achievements, 
- was really to be shelyed.—Spectator, 14 

ov. 


o 


Mr. Vittiers addressed his constituents on 
Monday, at Wolverhampton, in a speech con- 
taining the strongest declaration of Northern 
opinion yet made by a member of the Cabi- 
net. He compared the case of the South 
boldly to that of Ireland. Repeal was once 
a great question, ‘‘ Yet he never remem- 
bered one English member who was for it, or 
one that would not have voted any means to 
maintain union, or any minister who would 
not have been called a traitor who had thought 
of yielding it ; and he did not know to what 
length they would not have gone to retain the 
Union had the eminent man who agitated that 
question so perseyeringly not died.”” If Ire- 
land eseoded to-morrow, the very men who 
rave at the North would arm to put her 
down, and, probably, while slaughtering 
Irish secessionists would keep on abusing 
Americans for acting so like themselves.— 
Spectator, 14 Nov. 
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ADIEU TO MR. BEECHER. 


Mr. Beecuer has left us; he has sailed for 
America, where he can tell his congregation just 
what he likes, but where he will, we are sure, tell 
Messrs. Lincoln and Seward the exact truth ; 
namely, that large numbers of the uneducated 
classes crowded to hear a celebrated orator, and 
that the press has been very good-natured to him. 
Also, we hope he will say, because he knows it, 
that the educated classes are at the present date 
just as Neutral in the matter of the American 
quarrel as they were before the reverend gentle- 
man’s arrival. Having duly stated these facts 
to the President and the Minister, Mr. Beecher 
may put them in any form he pleases before the 
delightful congregation, whose members pay £40 
a year, each, for pews. And to show that we 

rt with him in all good nature, we immortal- 
ize his witty allusion to ourselves in his farewell 
speech :— 


‘**T know my friend Punch thinks I have been 
serving out ‘ soothing syrup’ to the British Lion. 
(Laughter.) Very properly the picture repre- 
sents me as putting a spoon into the lion’s ear 
instead of his mouth ; and I don’t wonder that 
the great brute turns away very sternly from 
that plan of feeding.’’? (Renewed laughter.) 


A gentler criticism upon us could not be, and 
we scorn to retort that, having a respect for anat- 
omy, we did not make the lion’s ear large enough 
to hold the other spoon depicted in that magnifi- 
cent engraving. For the Reverend Beecher is 
not a spoon, whatever we may think of his au- 
diences in England. And so we wish him good- 
by, and plenty of greenbacks and green believ- 
ers.— Punch. 





THE MERSEY RAMS. 


As I stood by the Mersey, 
Upon a certain day, 
I saw a couple of Rams there 
That never were fed upon hay. 
The number of their dimensions 
I can’t exactly tell, 
But I guess their length was over 
Thrice ten yards and an ell. 
Upon my word ’tis true, sir, 
And what'll you lay it’s a lie? 
And if you’ll go to Birkenhead, 
You'll see it as well as I. 


The wool on their sides is iron, 

The horns on their heads are steel ; 
Their trotters were under water, 

Like the mail-clad Warrior’s keel. 
Their tails that grew on their haunches 

Were hidden from my view, 
Those tails are their propellers ; 

And each is an [ron Screw. 

Upon my word, ete. 


These Rams are in Mersey water 
As true as I sit here ; 

The one of them called El Toussoon, 
The other, El Monastir ; 
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Which Oriental titles 
Are known to be mere shams ; 
The Sultan never ordered 
This pair of Mersey Rams. 
Upon my word, etc. 


From straying out of the Mersey, 

Those iron Rams to bar, 
They closely are attended, 

By a British man-of-war ; 
For the peace of England’s nation, 

Thus Government has cared ; 
But their laudable precaution, 

Is a bore for Messieurs Laird. 

Upon my word, etc. 
—Punch 


THE RAM OF LIVERPOOL. 
Am—“ The Ram of Derby.” 


As I was sailing the Mersey 
I saw a wonderful Ram, 

Which the people there they told me 
Had frightened Uncle Sam. 


Thinks I, it is no wonder 
For the Ram’s as long as a street, 
And his head is covered with iron 
To smash whatever it meet. 


And out of the small of his back, sir, 
Is sticking a roaring flue, 

And under his terrible stern, sir, 
Is no end of an awful screw. 


And a Ram we know is addicted 
To rushing about in play, 

And it might be a wiry time, sir, 
For whatever got into his way. 


They said he was going te Egypt, 
At least so his owner states, 

But suppose he mistook the turning, 
And made for Davis’s straits. 


I think that an honest drover 

Might prove where he’d made a sale, 
And not come smoothing us over 

With a cock and a bullish tale. 


And I think that Policeman Russell, 
Who to keep the peace is bound, 
Has used a wise discretion 
In clapping the Ram in the Pour 1. 
- -Punch. 


IMPERIAL MNEMONICS. 

We hasten to supply a slight omission in our 
contemporaries’ translation of the speech of the 
emperor. His majesty, with great consideration, 
delicately hinted to MM. Berryer, Thiers, Jules- 
Favre, and the other gentlemen who speak the 
sentiments of Paris, if not of France, that he 
hoped they would remember not to perjure them- 
selves, but the journals do not give the exact text. 
It was this. ‘* You have all taken the same oath 


to me’? that I took to the Republic. The last six 
words have not been reported, but it will be seen 
how materially they increase the force of his 
majesty’s charming eloquence.— Punch. 








